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PREFACE 



The following pages ore an amplification of the 
lecture which I had the honor of delivering last 
year at Crewkeme, Chard^ and Yeovil, from the 
neighbourhoods of which places the majority of 
examples for illustration are selected; and I 
appear in print in compliance with a request 

« • 

which has been made to me in several quarters. 

I feel that it would be unreasonable to claim 
indulgence on the groimd of my imperfect quali- 
fications, for it might naturally be said; in 
objection to such a claim, that the free selection 
of a subject is tantamomxt to the profession of an 
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author's acquaintance with that subject^ and that 
the fate of Icarus must be submitted to by him 
who attempts to fly with waxen wings. 

Fortunately, however, a lecture is of less pre- 
tension than a formal treatise, and its preparation 
for a mixed audience involves the choice of a 
popular style, and may be admitted as some V 

apology for an inadequate treatment. 

GEORGE P. E. PULMAN. 



CrewkemBf January 1st, 1857. 
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SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 



In the names of many of the towns^ and villages, 
and natural objects around us, there is a touching 
and an indubitable link between the Present and 
the far distant Past. Those names are, in many 
cases, almost the only relics of races long since 
annihilated or absorbed — speaking, as they do, 
with an impressive voice, of a period more remote 
than authentic history, and suggesting to the 
reflecting mind a fund of thought which almost 
supplies the place of history. Some of them 
enable such a mind to picture to itself a state of 
society in this country which has now, perhaps, no 
nearer representative than that which is found iu 

B 
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the American wilderness. Some mark the places 
of the savage battle field, where 

' Foe met foe in one red burial blent/ 

And others point to the spot on which the solemn 
mysteries of an awful creed were celebrated, and 
to the very stone once red with the blood of 
human sacrifices. The old names, indeed, reveal, as 
it were, the foot-prints of those who, centuries ago, 
lived, and moved, and played their various parts 
upon the now altered scenes of our own familiar 
haunts ; — upon the spot where stood the withe- 
hut of the Celt, in which he first saw the light, 
and around the rude hearth of which, enfolded in 
a mother's arms, he felt the first fond pressure of 
a mother's kiss ; — upon the spots which were the 
upland wild, the grove in the gentle dell, the green 
mead by the rippling streaip, where he rudely 
told his love tale ; — upon what were then the dark 
forest paths along which he chased the deer, and 
the deep recesses amid which he nightly heard 
the wolf-howl ! 

Many are the names suggestive of such things 
as these ; and with their help how much has been 
revealed of the little wdth which we are acquainted 
of the people who lived and moved 

* When yet our England was a wolfish den !' 
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Ages, of which the pen of history takes no note, 
had passed away while the aboriginal tribes were 
in possession of this fair land ; and three hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, the southern and 
south-eastern parts of the island were invaded and 
possessed by the Belgic colonists.* At length 
the Romans, the great masters of the old civilized 
world, attracted by the commercial enterprises of 
the Phoenicians and the^Carthaginians, and incited 
by their own inherent love of conquest, sent their 
invincible legions to the lonely shores of * the 
islands of the sea,' of which, after a series of 
attempts familiar to the student of history, they 
became the undisputed masters. 

For nearly four hundred years the Romans ruled 
the destinies of Britain, and it is easy to imi^ne 
the scenes of carnage and of rapine to which the 

^ The inhabitants of the interior of Britain, according to the tradi- 
tionary information gained by CsBsar, were the original inhabitants of 
the Island, while the south- eastern coast was inhabited by Belgic 
colonists, who, as he tells us, had given to the different petty states 
(civitatea) of Britain the names of those from which they came. 
This statement is corroborated by the list of British tribes given by 
subsequent writers, in whitrh the Hedui of Somersetshire, the Morini 
of Dorset, the Senones of Hampshire, the Rhemi (another name of 
the Bibroci) of Berkshire and Surrey, the Attrebates, stretching from 
Berkshire into Hampshire, the Cimbri of the borders of Devdn, the 
Parisii on the eastern coast of the island, had all their representatives 
in Gaul. — Wright's * The Celt, the Boman, and the Saxon.* Page 15. 
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conquered would be exposed ere the final con- 
quest was achieved. One effect, however, of the 
Roman rule was the introduction of a far grander 
species of civilization than that which had before 
obtained, and, in time, of many of the arts and 
refinements of * the mistress of the world ' herself. 
Great military roads were formed upon the 
British trackways throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and from the earth-defended 
hoyels of the aborigines arose well built and 
ornamented cities. The Britons, indeed, adopted 
the costume and acquired the habits of their luxu- 
rious conquerors, and the whole face of the 
country was completely changed. Many of the 
i names which were given to those roads, and towns, 
and earthworks continue to the present day. 

At last, Rome herself, which erst had been the 
focus of refinement and of power, began to totter 
beneath the weight of her own magnificence, and 
to yield to the overwhelming irruptions of a bar- 
barous but an irresistible invader. And so the 
Roman sway in Britain ceased. And then the 
northern predatory tribes, which, in their adven- 
turous hardihood, had, from the earliest times, 
struck terror to less hardy nations, showed them- 
selves upon the British coasts \ and after a while 
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the white-cliffed island became the conquest and 
the home of the fierce but noble Saxon lace. 

Contentions sanguinary and terrible between 
the Saxon and the Scandinavian tribes make up 
the awful history of centuries ; but at length the 
Saxons ruled supreme, and after long generations 
they became themselves the conquered by a 
kindred northern race which had fought out for 
itself a nationality in Normandy. 

Much more than local names points out to us the 
blessing of our Saxon parentage — a parentage of 
which no Englishman can be otherwise than proud. 
He ascribes to it the freedom which we now enjoy ; 
— ^he fain would trace to it all that we possess of 
manly courage, of independent action, and of 
intellectual strength. Very natural was it for the 
Norman conquerors to assume that social supe* 
riority which the feudal system enabled them so 
oppressively to carry out. But who shall build our 
nationality upon a foundation more illustrious or 
more undisputed than that of our Saxon ancestry ? 
Who shall find elsewhere the birthplace of that 
spirit which in time broke down the feudal 
tyranny, — which emancipated the long-fettered 
mind, — and which fought for and proclaimed, as 
it still fights for and proclaims, the sacred cause 
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of Freedom^ in all places and for all time! 

The most thoughtless must often be struck 
with the fact, that the names of many of the 
places familiar to him in his daily walks must 
belong to a language very different from the lan- 
guage now spoken. To him such names are mere 
words without meaning — ^words which if not so 
familiar to him would be sufficiently outlandish. 
And yet> with all his familiarity, he cannot sup- 
pose that they really have no meaning, or that they 
were conferred merely by accident or from 
caprice ! 

The thoughtful man, on the contrary, notcon tent 
without investigation, may read in such names 
a vast amount of true and interesting history. The 
unde derivatur of the name of some familiar place 
opens up to him a most instructive fund of 
reflection and research, and ends, perhaps, in 
throwing a flood of light upon the history of a 
locality which thus becomes more interesting to 
him than before. Whichever way he directs his 
gaze, in the districts of country, to the considera- 
tion of which I have mainly confined myself in * 
the following pages — whether it be along the 
quiet valleys where the jstreamlets 

' Wander of their own iweet will,' 
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or around upon the hills which undulate 00 beau- 
tifully against the fair summer's sky^ or which are 
capped, it may be, with the stem winter's snow — 
there is scarcely a spot the name of which can fail 
to suggest some train of profitable thought in asso- 
ciation with the past, and perhaps with some of 
the most important national events. For those 
districts form an extensive, and an interesting 
section of the famous Saxon kingdon of Wessex, 
the history of which is so peculiarly rich in all 
that relates to the early period when towns were 
founded and named. 

I will now attempt to illustrate these preliminary 
remarks, and without much regard to the relative 
situatipns of the diJBTerent localities selected, I 
will proceed to notice some of the most familiar 
and most noteworthy of those localities in the 
chronological order of the periods at which their 
names were assigned* These are, of course, the 
British, the Roman, and the Saxon periods. 
There are many names, undoubtedly, derived from 
other sources — from the English, the Norman- 
French, and the Danish and other northern 
tongues. But the Danish tongue, strictly so con- 
sidered, — for it had a kindred origin with the 
Anglo-Saxon itself — is to be traced, more particu- 
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larly^ on the eastern coasts of our island, its 
influence having been comparatively trifling upon 
the nomenclature of the west. The British, the 
Roman, and the Saxon languages, therefore, are 
the grand sources — the British and Saxon in par« 
ticular — and I shall have no time to travel beyond 
them. It will be impossible to confine myself 
strictly to the classification which I have adopted, 
because many modem names are composed of 
syllables derived from more than one of these 
ancient languages. But I shall be able to do 
enough for clearness, the chief object of such a 
classification. 



SECTION II. 

THE BRITISH PERIOD. 

It would be both presumptuous and out of place 
for me to enter into the still disputed question 
of the true origin of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this country. Enough for my present purpose are 
the undisputed facts, that at a very early period 
the inhabitants were of the Celtic race, distributed 
into several tribes at constant war with each other, 
and that they had all emigrated, at different 
periods^ from the opposite country of GauL 
They of course gave names, in their own languages 
and dialects, to the natural objects around them. 
The particular names of their hut villages in the 
woods, and those of their temporary camps, disap- 
peared, perhaps, simultaneously with themselves ; 
but their names of the streams, the hills, and 
other natural objects, — ^like the primitive names of 
similar objects in our colonies at the present day 
— were destined to a lasting perpetuation through 
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all the horrors of succeeding conquests and all the 
changes of succeeding tongues* 

The Romans^ at the time of their invasion ^ were 
as ignorant of the British language as the Saxons, 
on their arrival, were ignorant both of British and 
of Latin, Hence both conquerors often adopted 
British words for the particular names of t«wns 
and natural objects which were really not of par- 
ticular but of general signification. It is easy to 
understand and to illustrate this: — When people, 
in common conversation, speak of fishing, for 
example, they do not necessarily, or ordinarily, 
name the river in which they intend to fish. The 
usual phraseology is, that they are going *to the 
stream,' or, as a Briton would have said, * ar y 
gwyzg^ And hence, from the Romans hearing 
such an expression, and being imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the language, this British word 
gwysgy which signifies running water generally, 
became applied by them to particular streams, in 
a Latinised form, and was thus the original of Axe, 
Exe, Esk, Usk, and some other names of our 
rivers.* Or a Briton might have said that he was 

^ The authoress of ' Beflectiofis on Names of Places in Devonshire * 
says that *uisffe [a form of gtoysg, the dropping of the initial g^ in 
certain caBeB, being in conformity with the laws of Celtic clippings] 
ii the original word for running water. It was altered bj the Itomans 
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going 'to the river' — ^ar aforC — ^without naming 
the particular river, although supposed, by the 
Romans who heard him, to name it Afon. Hence 
that name, in the modem form of Avon, now 
applied to so many of our streams, and thus 
erroneously supposed, originally, to have been a 
proper name. The same remarks no doubt apply 
to the Saxons before they became acquainted 
with the tongue of the Romanized Britons.' 

Whitaker says, in his * History of Manchester^* 
that Tone, the name of the well-known Somerset- 
shire river, from which TauGtiton is designated, is 
one of the forms of Afon^ It seems, however, 
more likely to be simply a word, or an epithet, 
forming part of a phrase in which afon had a 
place; — to be the adjective in what was perhaps the 
original descriptive appellation of the stream, 
namely, ' afon y Ton^ the wave river — a name sug- 

to O^ea, and J«c<s, [hence iBohali&f the Roman name of Ilcfaester] ; 
by the Greeks to I»he ; and by Uie G^rmana to Ax, Ox, JEx, Ux. 
Page 14. 

\ See a future page. 

2 ' I have previously shown the word Avon to have been frequently 
contracted into Ann, An, or Un, and as D'Avon and T'Avon are both 
the same with it, so are they contracted in like manner. The latter 
is, reduced into Ta^fne, the name of a frith in Scotland, — into Taune 
or Tone, that of a river in Somersetthire^ — and into Teyne^ that of a 
current in Staffordshire.*— Jffwfor^^ o/ Manchester: Vol. I. Page 220. 
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gested) probably, by the bore, a well-known 
phenomenon in the Parret, — the river which 
receives the Tone at Athelney. In the same 
manner^ the modern Brue may have originated in 
^yr ajon BryWy the brisk river; — the Cam^ in 
Cambridgeshire, from *yr afon Cam, the crooked 
river; the Teign and Tyne from ^yr afon Taen,^ 
the spreading river; the Lim or Lyme from *y 
nant Llym, the sharp stream; the Ylure, Yar, 
or Yarty, from ^y nant Gwaity the fresh or 
vigorous stream, or from Gwyr-wy, the pure or 
lively water*; the Char, at Charmouth, and the 

> The change of j^toatV into Tare, or of gwyr^wy into Yarty, is not 
^eater than the numerous changes which have taken place in names 
of even much more recent application. Words wiih the sound a in 
their first syllahle, in common with other vowel-sounds, would seem 
to have a natural tendency to y — making yai and many such 
words, in the course of ages, permanently assume that form. Thus 
Hinton 8t. George is often converted into ' Garge Yenton,* and 
thus the name of Hampton Farm, in the parish of Shute, becomes, 
in the mouths of the peasantry, ' Yampton,' and in time it may pos- 
sibly be so written by the educated. This is precisely what has taken 
place with the word Yarty since the time of Leland, who writes it 
.<ir^, and speaks of the river as 'a raging water.* By the older 
writer Holinshedf the stream is called the Yare^ the name by which 
it seems to be have been generally designated in ancient documents. 
Perhaps, after all, the ^rue etymology of the word is not very obvious, 
and therefore I may venture to add the Welch word Aer to the wozds 
in the text which appear to be not unlikely roots. The_ Yare or 
Yarty flows through a district in which there is abundant evidence of 
the stern fbot of war at (he remote period when the Celtic tongue 
alone was spoken upon its banks. The stream itself, indeed, in a 
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Cor or Cony, which joins the Yarty near KiU 
mington, from y nant Cor, or Cor-wy, the dwarf 
stream; the Coly from y nant Coll, the hazel-grove 
stream, or Coll-wy, the hazel-grove water; the 
Brit, from y nant Breiad, the rippling stream; the 
Sid from y nant Sidin, the winding stream ; and 
the Frome from yr a/on lyrtvm, the river of rank 
or luxuriant vegetation, — a characteristic with 
which its anglers are soon made acquainted, very 
often at the expense of their tackle and their 
patience, 

Gwy, or wy, is British for water, and on the 
hypothesis whieh I have endeavoured to illustrate, 
we now find it designating the celebrated river 
TFye, and also the stream in Dorset, to come nearer 
home, which gives its name to Upwey and Wey- 

part of its ooune, is supposed to have formed the boundary line whioh . 
divided the territories of the Danmonii and the Morini [gee a future 
f>affe']f and from its rise, near the foot of Castle N'eroche, to its junction 
with the Axe, not far from Mnsbur j Castle, are to this day the remains, 
upon the hill-ranges along its course, of some of the strongholds and 
boundary defences of those hostile British tribes. Now aer — very ' 
easily conyertod into Yare — means battle, slaughter. Is it not 
possible, therefore, that the lorely little stream which now ripples 
so musically along its picturesque and placid course^ might, in 
consequence of some savage scene enacted on its banks in the early 
days, have been commonly referred to afterwards as 'y nant aer' 
the stream of slaughter P Dr. Leo says that^, when followed by e, was ' 
pronounced by the Anglo-Saxons y, and that y, in writing, was 
nltimately used for ge^—^eatef for instance, becoming yate* 
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mouth. Wy seems, also, to have entered into the 
original form of the apparently contracted or 
corrupted word Ivel^ one of the names of the 
river Yeo. Originally that stream might have 
been designated by a descriptive British phrase, 
like Wy-yfoli the draining stream, — or Wy-wili, 
the turning or bending stream, — or Wy-wyll, the 
dark water. From each of these, a word very 
easily passing into the form of Ivel might have 
originated. But there is no proof of such an 
origin, and the phrases must be taken at their 
worth; for I have reason to know that even eminent 
philologists have been unable fully to satisfy them- 
selves on the subject.* It would seem, however, 
that the etymology of lie is identical with that of 
Ivel; while Yeo is no doubt a form of the Anglo- 
Saxon ea, water. 

The word Parret is familiar to us all as the name 
of one of the principal rivers of Somersetshire, 
The British name of that river was y Perydon^ 

1 To tbe Bey. William Barnes, of Dorchester, a gentleman well 
known for his linguistical acquirements, I am indebted for some very 
kind and very yaluable communications on the subject of this Lecture 
-^especially on the names of British origin. 

3 This name occurs in a poem of the seventh century by the Welsh 
bard Golyddon. A translation of this poem is given in the appendix 
toThiery's * Norman Conquests* Perydon is plural, perhaps from 
its having been applied^ not to the Parret alone, but to the united 
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which was modified by the Saxons into Pedrida, 
and became, in time, the modem Parret. Pughe, 
in his Welsh Dictionary, says of the original word 
that it means ^ a stream possessing some powerful 
virtue — a divine river,' and that the appellation 
is used by the poets for the river Dee. And he 
quotes from an ancient bard the couplet : — 

< Mae breuddwyd am Beryddon 
Yr ai gaer hir ar gwr Yuan* 

Translated : — ' 

' There is a dream on Peryddon 
That a long stronghold would rise on its border.* 

It is useless to seek for the reason of the original 
application to the Parret of the term * divine,' — 
so deeply is it buried in the dark mysteries of the 
Past- But the mind can hardly be controlled from 
revelling among the dreamy mazes of the old 
British superstition, and from peopling once more 
with imaginary old British life, the rich pastures 
and the broad moorland wastes through which, 
after the changes of countless ages, there still 
meanders, unchanged, ^ the stream of the power- 
ful virtues.' 

From the ancient names of rivers, I may observe, 

waters of the Tone, the Ivel, and the Parret proper. — 8eB a Taper by 
the Bev. W, A. Jonsa, in the 5th vol. of the Trantactiont of the 
^omer^et 4rchaolog%cal Societi^, 
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sprang naturally, in after time, the names of many 
places along their banks. Thus, among other 
places named from the rivers just enumerated, are 
Axminster* and Axmouth upon the Axe; Exeter,* 
Exminster, and Exmouth, upon the Exe ; Perrott 
and Petherton' upon the Parret; Bruton upon 

^ Literally Ax-ehurch, from the Anglo-Saxon minster, or mynster, 
—a termination which always marks the place of endowment of an 
early Bazon church. 

' Mxeter is simply a contraction or softening of its Saxon name of 
JExan-caettre — the fortified town upon the Exe. Of a similar mean- 
ing is what is said to have been one of the' British names of Exeter» 
namely, Caer-wUg. The Bomans, in accordance with their usual 
custom, Latinised the British name of the stream, and added the dis- 
tinctive appdlation of the British tribe which had inhabited that part 
of England — making Isea Danmonium their name of Exeter — a name- 
which in all probability it retained until its British inhaUtants wera 
finally driyen out of the city by king Athelstan, in the tenth century. 
See 'Book of the Axe,' — Page 111. 

' South Fetherton was one of the residences ef the Anglo-Saxoa 
royal family. King Ina,. who founded, ia 704, the collegiate church 
at Wells which was the precursor of the magnificent cathedral there, 
and who was also a munificent benefactor to Glastonbury Abbey, and 
to many other ecclesiastical establishments — ^resided at South Pether^ 
ton. The manor house there, an interesting building, now almost 
in ruins, stDl bears the name of Ina's Palace. It is in the * 
perpendicular style, with fragments of early English, which fixes the 
date of its erection many centuries since the Saxon era. But it not 
improbably occupies the tite of the Saxon royal residence. The 
neighbourhood of South Petherton is full of interest to the antiquary. 
The Fosse way crossed the Parret at Petherton Bridge, and passed 
through Water Gore Lane [gore from the Anglo-Saxon, ^or, mud] in 
its course to Dinnington, White Down, Perry Street, and Axmiuster- 
(See * Book of the Axe,* Chapter 1), and Soman remains, to a con-< 
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the Brue; Teigninouth upon the Teign; Taunton* 
upon the Tone; Lyme and Uplyme upon the Lim 
or Lyme;' Charmouth at the mouth of the Char; 
Yarcombe and Yarty from the Yare or Yarty; 
Coryton upon the Cory; Colyton and Colyford 
upon the Colly; Bridport upon the Brit or 

siderable extent, have been diicoTered at Wigborough {JVig from the 
Latin vicut^ Anglo-Saxon <Mtf, a dwelling-place or ^ station). I may 
as well add to this note, sinoe the etjmologjof Farr»t and Petherton 
is undoubtedly pozxling, thatP^iryc^on, in Welsh, means 'that which 
spreads in four directions.' 

^ The well known Taunton J>ta% derives its name from the 
Anglo-Saxon dene, a valley, or, as it also means, a wood — Whence the 
forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire^, and the forest otArden (the hill 
forest), in Warwickshire. See Savage's ' Histoiy of Taunton,* 
Page 6. 

3 Limmington, near Yeoril, is perhaps named from the British 
llym, or from llim in the phrase yr afon lim, the smooth stream, 
like Ljmington in Hampshire. Ing and ton are from the Anglo- 
Saxon and signify the village or dwelling place in the meadoio. 
But not improbably the entire word is derived from the name of 
an Anglo-Qiaon family or ela» — its ancient settlers — as I shall 
endeavour to explain in a future page. I must not omit, however, 
in this place, a historical 'association' with Limmington. That 
village was, at one period of his life, the residence of the celebrated 
Wolsey — ^the Ipswich butcher*s son. He held the living of Lim- 
mington, and kept a school there. His conduct at that time was 
somewhat irregular, and for some disturbance on a fair day at which 
he led the revels, he was brought before a magistrate— Sir Amias 
Fottlett — and put iato the stocks. When he afterwards attained 
to greatness and became a Cardinal, he failed not to remember the 
humiliating punishment, and to have his revenge upon the impartial 
magistrate who had inflicted it* 
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Bride;' Sidmouth, Sidbury and Sidford, upon the 
Sid ; and Frampton and Chil-Frome upon the Frome 
— Chil, perhaps from cil, a corner, or a retreat. The 
course of the He is marked by Ilton, He Brewers, 
and Ilminster — Ilminster (the church upon the 
He) having doubtless been given its name by the 
Anglo-Saxons by way of eminence and of dis- 
tinction from the other lies in the same hundred. 
Yeovil, Yeovilton, and Ilche^ter, in like manner, 
are named from the Yeo or Ivel, upon the banks 
of which they are situated. Yeovil, indeed, is 
simply a form of the original British name of the 
river itself. In Doomsday the town is surveyed 
under the name of Ivle, and it is known to have 
been called by the Saxons GeveP — words suffici- 
ently resembling the British name of the river to 
show that they are merely different forms of it — 
such forms as persons speaking different languages 
would naturally adopt. And the modern form of 
Yeovil is a departure from the original no wider 
than might be expected in the course of so many 

^ The termination j7or^ in Bridport, perhaps speaks for itself and 
points to the Jjaiia. jH>rtu8 as its origin. But we sometimes find it 
applied to inladd towns, such as Milbome Fort. In such situations 
* it means a toum — or a walled town. Milbome Fort, therefore (from 
the Anglo-Saxon MylUhvme Porf^, means the walled town upon the 
mill stream. — See a Jkiture page, , 

2 See end of note at page 19. 
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ages. A hundred years since^ the word was writ- 
ten Evil. ^ Yeo is undoubtedly a/ form of the / 
Anglo-Saxon ea, and the French eauy water. 
Those, therefore, who may not be satisfied with my 
attempt to derive Yeovil from the original Ivel, 
may take the choice of forming the word out of 
both the names of which the stream is known — 
YeO'ively — very easily shortened into its present 
form. In either case, there is enough of the old 
British name to prove the high antiquity of the 
town — a subject to which I shall presently revert. 
The termination * mouth,' which occurs so 
frequently in the names of places situated at the 
debouchement of rivers, suggests a remark which 
may not be irrelevant : — The naming of natural 
objects from different parts of the body appears 
to have originated with the Celtic nations, and 
the idea was natural to a primitive and an 
imaginative race. It is easy to figure a resem- 
blance between the top of a mountain, or between 
a bluff sea cliff, and the human head, and also 
between a promontory and the nasal organ. Thus 
we have such names as Beer Head and Hope's 
Nose; — thus in our geographical nomenclature and 
in familiar conversation, we use the expressions 

> ' Present State oflkigland,* published in 1764. 
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* arm of the sea/ * mouth of a river,' ^ brow of a 
hill/ 'foot of a mountain/ and the like; and thus, 
of course, came Axmouth, Weymouth, and the 
many other names of similar termination. 

The Celtic word Dwr^ too, evidently allied to 
the Greek t/Swp, is the fertile source of the names 
of rivers in England and elsewhere. It simply 
means water, and was doubtless often adopted by 
the Anglo-Saxons as a proper name, in the 
manner which I have endeavoured to explain 
with reference to the names of so many of our 
rivers and streams. We find it in Ireland in its 
primitive form, the Dwr, and in Sussex in the 
slightly modified form of Adur; while in Scotland 
it assumes the form of Adder, and in Spain is 
unquestionably the Douro. Our own Dover is 
doubtless of the same origin, its immediate 
etymon being the obsolete Irish word Dovar, 

The Dorsetshire river Stour seems to have 
been the British gwys-dwr, the deep water, 
— the name, in another form, by which the Britons 
also called the part of the Frome near Wareham, 
as we learn from Asser.* The Rev. Mr. Barnes, 

1 'In the year of our Lord's incarnation 876^ the aforesaid 

army of pagans, leaving Grantabridge [Cambridge] by night, entered 
a castle called Wareham, where there is a monasterium of holy 
virgins, between the two rivers Fraum [Frome] and Trent, in the 
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with this fact in his mind^ thinks it likely that the 
Frome, at the moors near Dorchester, was called 
Awr yn war^ the smooth water, a very appropriate 
term ; and that hy the Latinisation of this phrase 
came the Roman name of Dumovaria. ^ From a 
transposition of gwys-dwr came DwrwyS'tun^ the 
origin of Durweston on the Stour, and perhaps of 
Durston on the Tone, in Somersetshire. S tour- 
ton, Stourhridge, and Sturminster* are of obvious 
derivation. 

There are several other Celtic words for water, 
which have given names to our rivers. Among them 
are Tarn, or TaVy and Cluyd. From Tarn and 
Tav, come Thames,* Tamar, Tavy, and Dove; 
while Cluyd is seen in the name of the celebrated 
river Clyde, in Scotland, and in Clydack, Cledack, 
Cledog, and Clettiir in Wales.* 

Passing from the prolific source of modern 
names in connection with water, I may observe 

district which is called in Btitiah Dubvgueib, but in Saxon 
Thomsceta, &c. — Asser's 'Life of Alfred the Great,* Page 68, 
Bohn*B Edition, 

* See a future page. 

' The Anglo-Saxon form of Stour was Stur. 

* Mr. Barnes derives Thames from Tarn-toy, br Tafuoysg, the 
broadwater, so named in contradistinction to Is-wy (the modern Isis), 
the inferior water: 

* Xower's * Contributions to Literature,' 
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that the modern termination don, so often applied 
to places situated on an eminence, was originally 
the Celtic din, a hill fortress. In some instances, 
perhaps, it comes to us direct from the Anglo-Saxon 
dun (itself derived from, the Celtic) a Mil, or a 
down* Among the local examples are the well- 
known earthwork of Eggardon, near Bridport, — 
from the Latin agger, a rampart ; Hocksdon, at 
Axmouth, — from the German hock, high ;^ Lews* 
don — Lews, perhaps, from Llus, a bilberry — the 
Bilberry Hill, or from Lhvst, that which shoots off 
like a tail, — the appropriate head, to an imaginative 
spectator at a distance, being Pillsdon Pen ; 
Snowdon — snow from the Anglo-Saxon snaw, 
snow, the Snowy Hill ; Blagdon, from Blai, the 
Wolf Hill ;* and Hamdon, the name of a very 

^ Hence, also, Sawhehurch, SawJcmoor, and, I presume, Sooh, 
in Dorsetshire. 

^ The wolf occupied an important place among the bears, the 
beavers, the 'oxen with the high pr<»uinence' (bison), and other 
extinct members of the ancient British fauna. In the time of the 
Saxons, the vast wealds and forest tracts were so wolf-infested that 
the shepherds were compelled to shelter their flocks by night 
in the villages and towns ; and King Athelstan had a building erected 
in the forest of Flixton^ in Yorkshire, for the sole purpose of enabling 
travellers to take refuge from the attacks of the wolves which 
abounded there. A tax which the game monarch had imposed upon 
the Welsh, after the famous battle of Brunanburgh [see the *Booh 
of the Axe* Chap. 8, for a full account of this extraordinary conflict], 
Wfis poixunuted by his successor, Edgar, into an annual tribute qf 
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interesting spot to be referred to by and by. 
In association with hills^ too^ is the British 
word Pen, a head, or a point of a hill, often, by 
the curious laws of Celtic mutations, changed into 
JBen, as in Bendon, or Bindon, at Axmouth, the 
hill-head, and in Bincombe, Crewkeme, the head 
of the vale, or the hill at the head of the vale. 
Penardd, the projection of a hill, is evidently the 
origin of the Pennards, the Somersetshire parishes 
so famous for their dairy produce; while from 
Pen we have Pen, at Yeovil, Pen Inn, near Char- 
mouth, Pillsdon Pen,^ near Broad winsor, Lopen, 

three hundred wolves' heads, which seems to have had the effect of 
thinning Wales of the formidable animal for a long period. But 
royal mandates for the extermination of wolves throughout the 
kingdom were frequently issued by subsequent monarchs, and in a 
grant of King John*s, formerly, if not still, preserved among the 
archives of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, mention is made of the ' 
wolf (lupus) as one of the beasts of chase which the men of Devon 
are thereby licensed to kill. The Saxon name of January was Wulf- 
monath — the month in which wolves were most ravenous; and many 
of the Saxon personal names had reference to the same animal — ^names 
assumed, no doubt, for the purpose of exciting admiration or terror, 
such as ^thelwulf, the noble wolf, Wulfric, the powerful wolf, 
Ealdwulf, the old wolf, Eardwulf, the wolf of the province, and many 
others. Not longer ago than 1680 was the last wolf killed in Scotland ; 
and in Ireland the species was not wholly extinct till about thirty 
years afterwards. 

^ Till is from the British, a pool, or a little stream— hence Pill 
and Pilton, in Somersetshire, and Poole, Piddletown (nawt y ptoyll, 
or pyllanj, Piddletrenthidej and other places, in Dorsetshire. Hence 
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betwe'en Ilminster and Crewkerne, and Pendomefy 
which is simply Pen with the addition of the name 
of one of its memorial owners in the middle ages.^ 
Pendomer is in all probability the site of one of 
the tremendous conflicts between the races which 
compose almost the sum and substance of our 
early history. It is recorded in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, that in 638 ' Ken walk fought against the 
Welsh [that is the Britons] at Peonna/ and that 
'he drove them as far as Pedrida' [the Parret]. 
It is hazardous to speculate upon such a subject 
as this, in the absence of more detailed accounts 
than those which have come down to us;. but, 
apart from other * probabilities,' there really does 
appear to be something like positive evidence of 
this conflict in the quantities of human bones 

also, FilUdon, tlie hill of the little stream — the stream being the 
Synderford Brook, ^hich rises at Pillsdon, and, flowing by Bace Down 
and Thomcombe, falls into the Axe at Winsham Bridge. — See ' Booh 
of ^e Axe: Pago 184. 

^ At the time of Domesday Book (1085-6) 'Fenne ' was held, of 
the Earl of Morton by Alured. Subsequently the family of Domer, 
or Dummere, became its lords. A member of that family has his 
effigy, in armour, within a niche in the north wall of the church. 
Over the niche is an arched canopy supported by figures of what 
Collinson says are two of the knight's sons. The church stands upon 
a barrow-like mound which the inhabitaats of the neighbourhood 
pronounce to be artificiaL The manor now belongs to W. H. Helyar, 
Esq., after having, for many generations, been in the possession of 
the Earls Foulett, of Hinton St. George. 
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vrhkh, for some years past, have from time to time 
been exhumed in a field at Haselbnry, situated 
between Pen and the Parret, and bearing the 
striking name of ' Dane's Field^'^ And Pillsdon 
Pen deserves notice, not only on account of its 
British name, and, I may add, of the magnificent 
view from its summit, but more particularly on 
account of the remains of its intrenchments, which 
were probably among those employed by Egbert 
when he defeated the Danes at Charmouth in 
833.' But the original construction of those 

1 Sir Richard Colt Koare, and othen, have placed this battle at 
Penn Zellwood, near Mere, in Wiltshire — ^making the Saxons to haTe 
followed the Britons through bogs, woods, and streams between 
twenty and thirty miles. But those who know the neighbourhood of 
Crewkeme, would rather believe that if Kenwalk chased the Britona 
ftom any place which still bears the name of Penn, it was Pen Hill, 
or Pen Domer, four or five miles east of the river Pavret, which runs 
down between it and Crewkeme. [Barnes's 'Poems in the Dorset 
Dialect' — DissertaUon,'] I do not mean to say positively that the 
human remains referred to in the text are those of Ancient Tritons. 
The statement must be taken simply at its wortii. I may add, 
however, that great numbers of coins have been found in a garden 
adjoining Dane's Field, including a Roman coin and several Anglo- 
Saxon sceattas in my own possession. But I am not aware that any 
instruments of British or of Saxon warfare have ever been met 
with there. The common notion is, that the human bones referred 
to are those of some of the victims of the cruelties of Jefferys. But 
there are no grounds whatever for this notion, and the remains, 
under any circumstances, are by far too numerous to justify it. 

^ Conig Castle, a neighbouring eminence, is said to be named 
from the Anglo-Saxon eyi^, or oyning, a king, — ^from the droum- 
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intrenchments, in common with that of most of 
the other intrenchments of a similar kind so 
profusely scattered about the West of England, 
must undoubtedly be assigned to a period much 
more remote than the reign of Egbert. 

There is a complete chain of those intrench- 
ments or hill forts, extending from Axmouth along 
the verge of Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, and 
including Hochsdon, at the mouth of the Axe, in 
Devonshire, Musbury Castle, Membury Castle,* 
Lambert's Castle, Pillsdon, Lewsdon, Chedding- 
ton, and Hamdon, — a chain supposed to have 
been constructed by the Morini, a powerful tribe 
which inhabited what is now Dorset, for the 
purpose of boundary defences against their hostile 
neighbours the Danmonii of Devonshire and the 
Belgae of Somerset, who, of course, had similar 
chains of forts themselves. Castle Neroche, 
between Chard and Taunton, belonged, probably, 
to the chain of the Danmonii.' There are several 

stance of its having^ probably been the camp of Egbert on the 
occasion mentioned in the text. 

1 Miubury is perhaps derived from the AnglorSaxon mast, greatest, 
or chief, and heorh, or burh, a hill, or a place of retreat ; and Jfsm- 
bmy from mcegen-heorh, the great or strong hill. Castle is a 
modern expletive, or perhaps a modem form of the Anglo-Saxon' 
ceaster, from the Latin caHrum, a camp. 

2 See ' the Book of the Axe.* — Introductory Chapter, &c. 
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explanations of Neroche. The word sounds like 
Norman-French, — roclis, a place of strength by 
nature — and it may not improbably be of the same 
origin as Rocheforty the strong rock.' But this is 
said not to apply to Neroche — I confess that I can 
hardly see why, — and it is thought that the 
original name more closely resembled the name by 
which the place is known to the local peasantry, 
who, I am aware, are always the best preservers of 
the ancient tongues, — namely, Hatch, In that 
case the root of the word may be found in the 
Celtic Rhofff or Rhac, which means the upper part, 
or the spine; and thus Castell y Rhac would be the 
camp on the spine of the hill' just as a range of 
hills in Surrey is called the Hog's Back. 

Many of those hill forts, in common with others 
in different parts of the country, were employed 
by the Romans in the subjugation of Britain. 
This is proved by their evident adaptation to the 
Roman principles of castrametation. But their 
original construction, as I have before observed, 
must undoubtedly be assigned to a period far more 

1 yerstegan.-^Page 289. 

' This is the opinion of the Her. W. A. Jones, — a yery competent 
authority. See a Paper of that gentleman's in the Fifth Volume of 
' the Proceedinffs of the Somerset Archceological Society.' 
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remote than the Roman conquest;^ and in the* 
same way as that in which onr cathedrals and 
parish churches, and the solemn ruins 6f our 
dismantled abbeys, prove the inimitable taste, 
refinement, and skill of those who erected them, 
during what we so complacently denominate ' tlie 
dark ages,' so those grim old earthworks stand as 
incontestible vestiges of the activity and skill of 
the Ancient Britons — proving the obstinacy with 
which those '^barbarians' defended their beloved 
country, and proving^ too, that all the military 
genius of that country was not destined to be 
reserved for more modern and more * enlightened." 
times. 

Among the intrenchments to be found upon 
almost every hill, and not belonging to the chains 
of forts to which I have just referred, may be 
mentioned Cadbury, in the neighbourhood of 
YeoviL Cad is British for a battle, and bury is 
from the Anglo-Saxon for a fortified place — to be 
more fully explained under its proper head. Thus 
Cadbury tells its own tale about the spot which it 
designates, though *our own correspondent' never 
'journalised * the harsh, and harrowing, and long- 

^ Britain is described by Strabo and by Diodoras Siculus as bein^ 
for tbe most part flat and woody, with 'many strong places oa th^ 
Ulls.* 
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forgotten details, Camalet was also an ancient 
name of. Cadbury. Its resemblance to Camel, the 
name of several places in its neighbourhood, not 
unnaturally suggests a common origin for all, 
and Cymle, a common field for cattle, will doubt- 
less suit Queen Camel and Camel Hill, but it 
hardly applies to an important fortification. The 
most fitting Welsh word which I can evoke is 
Cinmaely a retreat, — a word at all events expressive 
of the original character of Camalet.^ 

Perhaps I ought to have included Cunnyger in 
the chain of forts from Axmouth to Hamdon. 
It is a small earthwork occupying a commanding 
situation upon Henley Farm, in the immediate 
vicinity of Crewkeme. Its claims to be regarded 

' The Eev. Mr. Phelps says CSistory of Somerset* page 118,) 
that Cctd is a stronghold, and therefore that Cadbury may mean the 
stronghold n^pon the hill — a very appropriate name, undoubtedly. 
Both Camden and Holinshed incline to the opinion that Camalet is 
the Soman Camalodunum — the great station of Ostorius, and the 
centre of his operations against the SUures of Wales. But the Bev. 
James Skinner, in a communication to Mr. Phelps, seems very 
satisfactorily to hare identified that important station with Camerton, i 
in the eastern part of the county. In a note upon the etymology of 
Camalodunum he says:—' Cam implies "the toinding stream" as } 
well as a portion of ground lying between the encompassing streams: 
Tide Campania, Camasina, Camalet, Camelford, &c., and al or el 
signifies '' the length of the hilV* * I may add that Camalet is 
supposed to be Cair Celemion, one of the thirty-three cities of Briton 
enumerated by 14'ennius. See Dr. Giles's Translation of Nennios's 
'History of the Britons.' 
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as of British origin are less obvious than those of 
most of the hill fortresses before enumerated, for 
its single rampart, which is almo&t levelled, by 
the action, I presume, of the plough, appears to 
be rectangular, and not to follow the shape of the 
hill, as the primitive fort» invariably did. But 
there is strong presumptive evidence of its British 
origin in its name, which may be y Cyn gaevy the 
foremost fortification, although there is a far more 
humble etymology in y cwning-gaeTy the rabbit 
warren. And this may be taken as an instance of 
the difficulty and uncertainty of our local ety- 
mologies ! 

I mentioned Yeovil, just now, as being simply 
a form of the British Ivel^ — ^and I mentioned, also, 
the British word Pen, which still designates a hill 
within the limits of that important town. It is 
impossible to speak of those ancient names with- 
out finding one's mind unconsciously wandering 
back to the time when the aboriginal language 
was vernacular, or vrithout striving still further 
and further to penetrate the dark mazes of that re- 
mote antiquity, and seeking — how unsatisfactorily, 
alas! — to read, by the clue of ancient names, the 
unwritten history of the British settlement upon 
the site of which, perhaps, Yeovil stands. The 
present must be entirely shut out in such a 
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mental exploration. Instead of the rich pastures 
in the lowlands, clothed with the flower-enamelled 
verdure upon which the ox luxuriates/ we must 
imagine the vast undrained morass, where the 
snipe was unmolested, and the dull mephitic 
swamp in which the reptile found a fitting habitat. 
Instead of the teeming fertility of the glorious 
circumjacent hills, we must imagine dreary upland 
wastes, and wild interminable woods, where the 
red deer bounded and where the wolf-cry woke 
the echoes. Undisturbed by the jostle of men — 
in some parts through extensive districts — the cry 
of the wild bird must have had a startling effect 
as it thrilled through the quiet valleys and rever- 
berated among the recesses of the hills. No 
shrieking railway-train then rushed along your 
dells and dales — the marvellous work of modem 
times. Then were there at Yeovil no handsome 
dwellings clustering about the sacred fane which 
overtops them all, and points, appropriately, to 
heaven. Then was Britain but a primitive land 
in the possession of a primitive race; and nothing 
better can the most partial of topographers, and 

1 CoUinflon, writing in 1701, says of Trent^ in the neighbonrhood 
of YeoTil, that the oxen fed there 'are of the large kind, and 
acknowledged to be as good beef as any that are driven to London.' — 
* Hiitoty of Somerset * 
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the most vivid of friendly reverists, conceive of 
the origin of that now handsome town, than a 
collection of rudely built huts, in the forest or 
upon the hill, protected in the usual manner, and 
inhabited by a semi-barbarous tribe subsisting 
upon the milk of its herds, the produce of the 
chase, and the wild fruits and berries of the 
woods.^ 

To trace the wonderful change from such an 
origin to Yeovil in its present state — Yeovil 
which, for its commercial celebrity, to say the 
least, is the envy and admiration of the surround- 
ing towns — would hardly be an easier task than 
that of tracing the whole course of English history 
from the earliest period to to-day. It is enough 
for me to note the striking fact, that through all 
the long and steady march of time — all the social 
revolutions — ^all the changes of successive occupar 
tion — there is still, in your local names, a 
marvellous association of the present with the 

^ We learn from the writings of Diodorus Siculus and others, that 
the dwellings of the primitive Britons were merely log huts covered 
with reed. Several of these together formed a village, which was 
usually built within a cleared space in the woods, fenced in by the 
felled timber. Traces of British villages within earthworks upon the 
hills are frequently to be met with, and many have been described. 
See Phelps's * Somerset.' Bowe*s * DartmooTf* &c., See, also, a 
future note on Baaley Down, 
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remotest past.^ After the Britons had been 
vanquished, we may justly conclude that the 
Roman legions marched upon the British village 
and occupied it, for they have left the traces of 
their occupation in the tesselated pavements and 
other Roman remaifis which have from time to 
time been brought to light at Yeovil ; and those 
who spoke the nervous Latin still heard called by 
their old British names the stream by which they 

^ It can hardly be expected that there should be anj dir<*ct proof 
of Teoril's having been originallj a British settlement, for the place 
has been built upon for centuries and authentic records are out of the 
question. But many circumstances favor the opinion that it was so. 
Apart from the evidence of the British name explained in the text, 
may be m6ntioned,^r«<, the fact of its being built upon a Biitish 
road [see page 42]. Secondly, its situation as regards the 
stream at the foot of the old British-named declivity — precisely the 
situation known to have been always preferred for a' British settle- 
ment. Thirdly, the irregular plan of the older parts of the town, so 
different from that of the towns of Roman origin, such as Dorchester 
with its wide and straight streets. Fourthly^ its position in the 
neighbourhood of places known to have been of British occupation 
— such as Ilchester, one of the capitals of the Belgic Britons, and the 
fortresses of Hamdon and Cadbury. And, lastly, its having been 
occupied by the Romans, — for the Romans, in the early stage of 
their conquest, as a matter of necessity, not only adopted the British 
trackways for the purpose of transporting their troops, but, what 
is equally natural, they took possession ef the British settlements, 
upon which they founded their own towns and stations. They cer« 
tainly adopted and improved the British road which passed through 
Yeovil, and remains of Roman buildings have from time to time 
been discovered within the boundary of that town and in the neigh- 
bourhood — at Cokeri Hardington, and elsewhere. 
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rambled and the hill-point upon which they gazed. 
The Saxons, too, when, long centuries afterwards, 
they had brought far hence another language, 
became familiar with the old British words and 
unreservedly adopted them. The courtly Nor- 
man, in his turn, never dreamed of alteration 
when he ultimately condescended to use the Saxon 
speech which he despised. And thence through 
all the long long centuries downwards, though the 
town itself, in the slow process of development, 
was undergoing alteration, generation after gene- 
ration, and though the primitive features of the 
neighbourhood were one after another becoming 
obliterated — though, in the heat of conquests 
and amid the rivalry of races, the old Britons were 
forgotten and uncared for, — yet the old British 
names — the old words which, hanging only upon 
a fleeting breath, would seem to be the most 
changeable of all things, — have outlived the con- 
vulsions of those changeful ages, and have escaped 
the not less destructive agencies of more modern 
times. Thus he who speaks to-day of Ivel and of 
Pen, preserves the last local relics of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. And those relics will descend to the 
generations yet unborn, when the present will 
have become in turn the far distant past, and 
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^hen those who are now performing so meritori- 
ously their various parts in Yeovil — promoting its 
trade^ upholding its respectability, improving its 
morality, and expanding its intellect — will have 
long passed into the ^undiscovered country/ 
and have bequeathed to posterity the destinies 
of their beloved town — leaving that posterity to 
apostrophise tbem and their works, as the remote 
generations themselves may thus be apostro- 
phised : — 

< The Fast is but a gorgeous dream. 
And time glides bj us like a stream. 

While musing on thy story ; 
And sorrow prompts a deep ' alas !* 
That like a pagrant thus should pass 

To wreck all human glory/^ 

^ Bicbard of Cirencester, who flourished in the 14th century, had 
to contend with the foolish prejudices against the study of the 
antiquities of |iis ow|i country which have existed almost to the pre- 
sent day. In endeavouring to justify himself to his own abbot, he 
makes the following remarks in answer to the abbot's question, 
* Where are the vestiges of those cities and names which you com- 
memorate — there are none ? *: — ' This question may bo answered by 
another: — ^Where are now the Assyrians, Parthians, Sarmatians, 
Celtiberians P None will be bold enough ta deny the existence of 
those nations. Are there not also at this time many countries and 
cities bearing the same names which they did two or three thousand 
years ago ? Judea, Italy, Gaul, Britian, are as clearly known now'a^ 
in former times. Londinium [Latinised from the Britishj is still styled 
in the common language, with a slight change of sound, London. 
The negligence and inattention of our ancestors, in omitting to 
collect and preserve such documents as might have been serviceable 
in this pfu-ticular, ar^ not deserving of heavy censure, for scarcely 
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Hertford^ at Yeovil, is in all probability of 
British derivation. Fford means a road or pas- 
sage, and hen is Welsh for old. Thus the entire 
word may mean the ol4 road or passeye, fiut 
hen may have been en, which in Welsh is inten- 
sive, and would thus make en-ffordd, the great 
road or passage. That a British road ran nearly 
over the course of the modern road to Crewkerne, 
and thence to Windwhistle to join the Fosse,* is 
very probable, from the British names along that 
road, and from the Roman remains which have 
been brought to light on different parts of it, — 
especially at Coker ; for the Romans adopted the 
older roads, as well as made new ones for them- 
selves. The word Coker appears to be one of 
those British names. Coch means red, and ar, 
ploughed land — making together a name very 
naturally suggested by the color of the red sand- 
stone of which the soil there is composed.* 

any but those in holy orders employed themselyes in writing books, 
and such even esteemed it inconsistent with their sacred office to 
engage in such profane labours. I rather think I may, without 
dfuiger and without offence, transmit to posterity that information 
which I have drawn from careful examination and accurate scrutiny 
of ancient records concerning the state of this kingdom in former 
periods.' 

^ See * Book of the Axe* Chapter 1. 

2 There are three places called Coker, — East Coker, West Cokerj 
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There is yet another name in • the vicinity of 
Yeovil which appears to be of British origin, and 
which therefore affords another proof of the 
British occupation of that locality , namely, Trent. 
Trent, in its origin, is probably identical with 
Tarrent, the name of a stream in Dorset, of 
which it may be a contraction, — with Trent, the 
famous stream which falls into the Humber, — and 
with Derwent — y dwr went, — the water of the 
flat land. It is likely that the phrase y dwr went 
was applied by the Britons to the Ivel at Trent, 
and that the present name of that village is a 
form of went, as used in British adjectively, like 
cam, brue, and the other examples in a preceding 
page* But the word Trent itself appears in 
Welsh, and thus perhaps should leave us nothing 
more to seek. It means rapidity, or force, a 
term which might, in the ancient days, have had a 
strictly characteristic application to the stream. 

In the historical associations of Trent, — for I 

and North Coker. They are surreyed in Domeadij under the single 
name of Cocre, and are there stated to have belonged, in the time of 
king Edward, to Qhida, the mother of the glorious Harold who fell 
at Hastings. In the year 1763 the remains of a Soman building, 
including a magnificent tesselated pavement, were found in a field 
at East Coker. In the Goth and Vandal spirit so characteristio of 
'enlightened' times, the field was ploughed up and every vestige of 
thjs interesting relic was destroyed. 
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must remember 'that a mere etymological conside- 
ration of names is not my entire object — we must 
come down to comparatively modern times — to 
those exciting times, in fact, when ' civil dudgeon' 
had long ' run high/ and social misery had long 
been rife — ^when every man's hand was against his 
fellow, brother against brother, and sire against 
son, — when the ancient institutions had been rent 
in pieces, more by the sovereign's infatuated trifling 
with power than by anything like inherent decay 
in the institutions themselves, — when the land was 
red with the blood of her best and bravest children, 
and when the sky was illumined nightly with the 
torch of the most horrible and most unnatural of 
wars! The battle of Worcester, — Cromwell's 
' crowning mercy,' as it was called in the cant of 
the day — ^was fought on the third of September, 
1651 (old style), and like the battle of Naseby, 
six years before, it had resulted in the triumph 
of the Parliament. Prince Charles, now abandon* 
ing his cause as hopeless, had fled from the fleld, 
and was wandering about the country in disguise. 
He knew that upon his head was set a price which 
thousands would only.be too happy to obtain.* 

^ Charles, in the early part of his wanderings in disguiae, endea« 
Touring to reach the coast, was confided by the Earl of Derby to 
fiye brothers named Penderell, who were small farmen on the holders 
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His only hope, therefore, was that of reaching a 
foreign land, and of finding there the protection 
and support which it was so vain for him to seek 
in the land of his inheritance. 

The sun had set upon the lovely vale of Trent, 
after a glorious day a fortnight after the battle. 
Over Yeovil hung the evening mist commingled 
with the smoke of the evening fires, and the quaint 
old town had become indistinct upon the land- 
scape; for though a tinge of the fleeting glory 
which had just been so refulgent still ^lingered 
about the western hills, yet the long shadows were 
stealing athwart the earth and gradually enfolding 
it in the solemnity of night. And then the timid 
began to tremble and the stout-hearted to be 
enerved, not knowing what might happen, even 
in that secluded spot, ere old chanticleer, ' with 
lively din,* should 

' Scatter the rear of darkness thin/ 

of Staffordshire. Hli romantic adventures in their oempanj ha^d 
been minutely recorded bj himself and bj the writers of the Bosoo- 
bel tracts — all of which are appended to Count Grammont's Memoirs 
(Bohn*8 Edition). The penalty of death was denounced against 
those who should harbor or assist the Prince, and £1000 were offered 
by the Parliament for his apprehension. But the Penderells main- 
tained the most unshaken fidelity, and before the Prince's ultimata 
escape, some forty other people, in very humble circumstances^ had 
personally afforded him assistance. To their honor be it spoken, 
they betrayed hio^ not. Bat where is the Fenierell coronet P 
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On that eventful evening^ the Prince came stealth- 
ily to Trent, in anything but princely state — 
disguised and a fugitive in search of shelter and 
protection. Many had been his 'hair-breadth 
'scapes' and romantic adventures since his defeat, 
— such as the well known adventure in the oak at 
Boscobel ; and he was yet a long way from the 
coast, which was vigilantly watched. But at the 
house of Col. Wyndham* he felt himself compara- 
tively safe, so much so that he could calmly view 
from his window a scene enacted in the church- 
yard, amid the ringing of the bells and the wild 
joy of the 'fanatic' villagers, in which, as the Prince 

> The Boscobel Tract says that Charles arrived at Trent on Wed- 
nesdaj morning, September 17, having slept the previous night at 
Castle Gary. This is no doubt a mistake, for Castle Carj is twenty- 
six miles from Trent, and the roads at that time were none of the 
best. It is far more likely that the Prinee arrived in the evening, 
and this is distinctly stated in * An Account of Hia Majesty s Sscape 
from Worceatery dictated to Mr* Pcpys hy the King himself :* — *The 
next morning we went directly to Trent, to Frank Wyndham's 
Louse, and lay that night at Castle Gary, and the next night came 
to Trent* j-e. 

^ Fart of the house is still standing, and the room in which it is 
said the Prince was concealed is known as ' the King's Boom.' Col. 
Wyndham, in reward for the services thus rendered, was, after the 
Bestoration, created a baronet with a pension of £600, settled upon 
him and his heirs male for ever. The family, however, became 
extinct early in the last century. A monument to .the memory 
of several of its members, including the first baronet, is erected in 
Trent church. 
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himself describes it, 'a rogue, a trooper out of 
Cromwell's army, was telling the people that he 
had killed the King, whose buff coat he then was 
wearing as a trophy !' Three days afterwards the 
Prince set out for Charmouth, meeting with other 
strange adventures by the way. You are all 
familiar with the story of his having stopped, in 
disguise, at the George at Broadwinsor, which was 
full of Cromwell's soldiers ; — with the story of his 
night-watch, upon Charmouth beach, for the 
vessel from Lyme which was to convey him to the 
continent, and which doubtless would have con- 
veyed him thither had her skipper not been blessed 
with an ultra anxious spouse, who, out of fear of 
consequences, coolly turned the key upon her 
liege lord in his chamber, and left him vainly 
raving to be let out, as the time of his engagement 
to receive his royal freight flew by ; — ^with the 
story about the commotion at Charmouth in the 
morning, when, suspicion having been aroused 
by the cunning of the smith who had shoed 
Lord Wilmot's horse, the Prince and his little party 
set out for Bridport, where they so narrowly 
escaped again; — ^and lastly, with the history of 
the successful embarkation at Shoreham, and the 
finding of protection in France and the Low 
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Countries during the lifetime of Cromwell.* 
All this has passed like a dream ; and many of 
those now familiar with the quiet village, almost 
cease to associate it with the stirring scenes to 
which I have referred, though the bones of the 
' rude forefathers ' who played their little parts in 
them, and to whom they were so vastly important, 
have as yet but barely crumbled into dust. So 
powerfully absorbing are the things of the Present 
in the great race and bustle of life ! 

But to return to more ancient times. Travel- 
ing, in the days of the Celt, was doubtless of a 
very primitive kind, but means of communication 
between the different villages and camps, however 
rude, were of course indispensable. Accordingly, 
beaten trackways were formed at an early period, 
and their remains, in the vicinity of the different 
local intrenchments, and elsewhere, may at this 
moment be detected by the practised eye. But 
it is well known, that long before the Roman 
invasion, a considerable degree of civilization had 
been attained by the inhabitants of Briton, and 
more particularly by those of its Western parts ; 
for it is certain that the mines of Cornwall, Devon- 

> These exciting adventures are given with greater minuteness in 
The Book of the Axe* 
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shire, and Somerset were worked by them, and 
that the produce of those mines was bartered with 
the Phoenicians — the great merchants of antiquity 
— who had early discovered the desirable market, 
and had for centuries succeeded in keeping it 
secret from the rest of the world. In order to 
the carrying on of this commerce — to the convey- 
ing of the mining-produce to the coast, and to the 
communicating with traders in the interior of the 
country — roads of a more perfect kind must in 
time have been constructed. There is no doubt, 
indeed, that something like a complete system of 
roads, through large sections of the country, had 
been established at the time of the Roman con- 
quest ; for it is certain that the British trackways 
were the foundation of that admirable system 
which the inimitable masters of road making soon 
matured, both as a means of perfect conquest and 
of national improvement and safety. The British 
roads, however, at their best, were very different 
from the roads constructed by Mac Adam in our 
own day. They were neither paved nor graveled. 
They were mere trackways along the turf — run- 
ning, not in a straight line, as the Roman roads 
almost invariably ran, but winding ^long the sides 
and ridges of the hills which lay in their way. 
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The names of Portway and Midgeway, by which 
they were subsequently called, are now pretty 
certain indications of their course. Parkway, no 
doubt corrupted from Portway, and Highridye, — 
the names of farms near Ford Abbey, — may be 
giveb as local instances. ^ 

Of the four great British trunk roads which 
were adopted and improved by the Romans, one 
of the two which led into the West of England 

^ OeoSrej of Monmouth, a great part of whose writings, by the 
hy, is supposed to be fabulous, says of an early British king called 
Belinus that * he ordered that cities, and the roads leading to them, 
should enjoy the same privilege of peace that Dunwallo had estab- 
lished.' Namely, that they should *have the priyilege of giving 
sanctuary and protection to any fugitive or criminal that should flee 
to them from his enemy.' And he continues : — ' But there arose a 
controversy about the roads, because the limits determining them 
were unknown. The king, therefore, willing to clear the law of all . 
ambiguities, summoned all the workmen of the island together and 
commanded them to pave a causeway of stone and mortar which 
should run the whole length of the island, from the sea of Cornwall 
to the shores of Caithness, and lead directly to the cities that lay 
along that extent. He commanded another to be made over the 
breadth of the kingdom, leading from Menevia, that was situated 
upon the Demetion Sea, to Hamo's Port, and to pass through the 
interjacent cities.' There is no doubt that this is nothing more or 
less than a confused account, not of the British but of the subsequent 
Boman roads, although it appears, from Oeo£Erey's History and many 
more reliable sources, that king Molmutius, who is supposed to have 
been living about the year of the world 3527, and after him Belinus, 
were really great imi^overs, not only of the British roads but also of 
the social condition of the Britons themselves. — See Dr, QiMt 
JSditions. 
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was the Ikeiield street, or the Ickling Dyke, and 
the other the Fosse way from Bath and Ilchester 
westward. The Ikeneld commenced in Norfolk, 
the country of the Iceni,' from which its name is 
said to be derived, and led, in one of its branches, 
to Dorchester, and thence by Eggardun Hill* 
to Bridport, Axminster, Honiton, Exeter, Tot- 
nes and the Land's End, in a course almost 
identical with that of the modern turnpike road. 
But there was a branch which diverged from the 
main road at Dorchester and stretched into this 
part of the country, through Winyard's Gap* 
The modern road has been formed u"pon its remains, 
and to this hour there are spots along its course 
which retain the ancient names, and which exhibit 
even tangible evidence of the origin of the road 
itself.' A place at Dorchester still bears the 
name of Icen Hedges^ and on the down between 
ToUar Down Turnpike and Maiden Newton, there 

* Iceni — from y-cen^if that is, people occupying a projecting point 
of land. 

2 See page 28. 

3 Near Grimstone a branch from this road was thrown off to reach 
Yeovil and Ilchester, passing Ball Barrow and Horchester — both 
names suggestive of remote antiquity. The road again divided near 
Winyard's, one branch proceeding over Beaminster Down to fall into 
the main road near Axminster, an<l the other passing through the 
'Gap' to reach Ham Hill and the Fosse .vay there. 
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IS a piece of the main road significantly designated 
Cromlech Lane, where the actual remains of the 
cromlech were till lately to be seen* He who 
journeys over this interesting road had need never, 
therefore, to be at a loss for subjects of inquiry and 
reflection in association with it. The bare men- 
tion of Cromlech Lane, for instance, will at once 
conjure up the far-distant time to which that name 
refers — the time when a mysterious worship was 
performed amid the beauties of the oak grove, 
where the wailings of human victims, offered up 
upon the sacrificial stone, were mingled sadly with 
the melancholy dove-coo, and with the sighing of 
the wind among the branches! Who can tell 
what horrid deeds were enacted upon the old stone 
which for so many centuries lay neglected by the 
roadside, and which at last was sacrificed to the 
genius of modern way wardenism ! With what 
awe and reverence must the old cromlech have 
been regarded by the votaries of the mysterious, 
and, in some respects, the poetical superstition ! 
The stranger who would indulge his curiosity 
with a visit to this interesting spot must be care- 
ful how he inquires the way. The peasantry of 
the locality are but indiflferent orthoepists, and 
are ignorant, moreover, of the origin of a designa* 
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tion which they have elegantly corrupted into 
* Crimmercrock r But many are the traditions 
descended to them from the remote generations 
touching the never-to-be-forgotten ' crock. ^ And 
they are all of a weird and a romantic kind — 
telling of 'witches* with their midnight orgies 
around the awful stone, upon which was wont to 
writhe the gasping victims of the witches' unhal- 
lowed spells. A dim, though not a wholly 
unfaithful shadowing is this, through at least a 
score of centuries, of the mysterious and terrible 
reality ! ^ 

Baaley Down, near Chardstock and Membury, 
and in the vicinities of Axminster and Chard, 
occurs to me, while alluding to the subject of 
Druidism, as another spot in this part of the 
country the name of which appears to be associ- 
ated with that ancient superstition. The sun was 
a great object of worship, under the name of 

^ The opinion until lately almost nniversaliy entertained by 
antiquaries that cromlechs were altars, or places for sacrifice, has 
been more than questioned. Many circumstances, the result of 
modem discoveries, are considered to prove that they were tonnha or 
structures erected to mark the last resting places of chiefs and other 
important personages among the Ancient Britons. [See Akerman's 
' Arehaological Index,* ^ The word cromlech is derived, probably, 
from eromadh (Gaelic), or cromen (Welsh), a roof or vault, and 
clachf or lech, a stone. [See *Fietorial History oflEngland,* page 
62]. The word Druid is from the Celtic druhi^ an oak. 
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Baal, or Bealin, and fires were lighted to him 
upon the hills and mountains. The hill-fires 
which are still lighted by the peasantry, in some 
parts of the country and on certain festivals, are 
doubtless relics of the old Celtic superstition. 
The names, indeed, of some of those fires — those 
of the well-known Beltain or Beltane fires of 
Ireland and Scotland, for instance, — are incontro- 
vertible evidence of the origin of the fires them- 
selves.* It is more than possible that the modern 
name of Baaley Down has a kindred etymology.* 

* See * Pictorial History of England;* Fosbroke's * BneydopcBdia 
of AntiquitieSy pp. 651-2; and Brandos * Popular Antiquities.* 

^ Since these sbeets were sent to press, a discovery has been made 
upon Baalej Down which tends materially to enhance t]ie interest 
in that locality with which the antiquary, at least, has always had 
reason to regard it. The discovery — made chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Arthur Hull, of Tudbeer, Chard, — consists of a series 
of circles and ellipses formed by enclosures of loose flints, without . 
mortar, covered with turf, and about three feet wide and two feet high. 
The diameters of one of them, which resembles a ' pond barrow,* 0x0 
cept in its being oval instead of circular — is a hundred and fifty feet 
from east to west, and a hundred feet from north to south. Three or 
four of these curious enclosures are very perfect, while others can with 
difficulty be traced. The discovery of these undoubtedly Celtic remains 
is so recent, and their examination has been so slight, that it would 
be presumptuous to oflfer anything like a deflnite opinion of thdr 
original use. Perhaps it may prove that they were places of inter- 
ment ; — or perhaps that they are the remains of enclosures for the 
protection of huts and herds — that they are the remains, in short, of 
a British village ; — or, more likely still, it may even prove that they 
Ifere associated with the ancient worship of Baal, which would be 4 
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The British word for a valley, or rather, as it is 
now applied, for a hollow or a dingle among the 
hills — of a smaller valley opening into a larger 
one, — was cwm, a word which was adopted by the 
Saxons in the*form of conA, and which enters 
very extensively into our modern local nomencla- 
ture.^ It is probably the origin of Cumberland, 
the land of valleys — Anglo-Saxon Camba; and 
there are many places much nearer home which 
will at once occur to your recollection. Among 
them, perhaps, are : — Combe (Combe Farm), the 
supposed birth-place of the ever-to-be-remember- 
ed founder of Crewkeme Grammar School ;* 



most interesting corroboration of the coDJecture in the text u to the 
etymology of the word BacUey. It may not be an inappropriate 
oondasion to this note to add, that upon the same down are the 
remains of a small earthwork called, from its shape, 'the Half Moon/ 
which, if not thrown up by Monmouth's followers, in their march 
from Lyme to Taunton, in 16S6, was no doubt employed by them 
[See 'Book of the Axe,* page 341 j; that the British fortress of 
Membury Castle is in the close vicinity ; and that British trackways 
leading from Castle Neroche to Membury Castle and to Axminster, 
cross the down — to be a down, however, no longer, an Act of Parliament 
iiariDg been passed for its enclosure, and the process of 'enclosure' 
itself being now in operation. 

1 The larger valleys are always called by the peasantry of the 
West of Sagland, Bottoms. 

* See ' Book of the Axe* page 148, for a short account of this 
valuable and most efficient institution. 



/ 
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Combe Pyne,^ near Musbury; Branscombe, ^^er-" 
haps from branos, the Young Crows' Combe; Bor- 
corrAe,* from bwr, Intrenchment or Inclosure 
Combe; U^ombe (the ancient name of Cloakham), 
perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon clbuffh, a cleft or 
hollow down the side of a hill ; CUfcombe and 
Yarcombe,^ named from the streams which flow 

^ Pyne is the family name of some of the early owners of this 
secluded parish, the more ancient name of which, Combe-Coffin, was 
derived from a similar source. See ' Sooh of the Axe,' page 409. 
Hence, also, came the name of Combe Saleigh, Combe Basset, and 
many others. 

' The secluded combes and lonely hills about Borcombe and 
Gatcombe are the scenes of numerous supernatural stories, and it is 
not many years since it was religiously believed by the peasantry that 
that 'country* was regularly hunted at night by a pack of 'Hell 
Hounds,' whose breath was fire. Perhaps the smugglers— those 
adventurous spirits whose exploits, in the last generation, were the 
wonder of the coast-country, and are still the theme of many an 
exciting ' yarn ' — assisted, for purposes of their own, in keeping alive 
the superstitious fears of the country people. Not that the smug- 
glers could have been much in dread of the exciseman, for, when a 
child| I have often met strings of their horses by daylight, in charge 
of only a single person, travelling along the secluded roads and 
heavily laden with 'the contraband.* The smugglers' horses were all 
remarkably sagacious. They travelled in single file, eight or ten 
together, and one of them — the oldest and most experienced — was 
called the 'captain.' He led the rest, and they all knew the * enemy ' 
and how to treat him. It was dangerous to attempt to stop them, 
and, truth to tell, the experiment was seldom tried. 

' Polwhele says that Yarcombe was formerly written Articumba. 
See pages 18 and 10. *It may signify the valley on the water, from 
^ar, or uar, water, and combe, a valley. Or it may derive the first 
pyllable of its name from the river Tartey, which rises under the 
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through them; Chaffcombe^ pronounced Char- 
combe by the peasantry^ the best guides in local 
etymology, the Chard Combe — Chard to be 
explained by and by;' Corscombe, from the Welsh 
cors, Fen or Bog Combe; Gatcombe^ perhaps from 
the Angio-Saxonyra?^, the Goat Combe — the combe 
famous for goats — or from gcet^ a gate; Harcombe, 
perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon hara, the Hare 
Combe; Mancombe, from man, the Little Combe ; 
Thomcombe, from the Anglo-Saxon ^m, the 
Thorny Combe;* Morcombe from mor, the Sea 
Combe, or from mawr, the Grreat Combe; Orf- 
combe, cwm-wd, the Spread-out Combe, or cwm- 
oddi, the Combe of Brakes or Bushes; Stedcombe^ 
from the Anglo-Saxon Stoeth, el shore or bank. 
A landing-place at Hithe, in Kent, according to 
Dr. Bos worth, is called Stade. The Combe at the 
Landing ^lace is thus a very appropriate name for 

Blackdown Hills. The manor of Tartcombe, or Tarcombe, was 
held by King Harold before the Conquest/ Polwhele's *D&wm9hir€,* 
vol. 2, — ^page 331. 

^ Mr. Arthur Hull has in his possession a copy of the will of Mr. 
John Cogan, who lived at Chard in the interesting old house 
adjoining the bank. The will is dated 28 December, 1602, and 
among the items is the following: — 'Item. To John Grimble, of 
CuABCOM, I give mj young sucking colt which now goeth with him 
to pasture.' 

2 See 'Booh of the Axe,* pages 213-4. 
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the lovely spot near the mouth of the Axe which, 
in all probability, is named from Stade-cambe, The 
b in CQmbe changes into p, when followed by ton,^ 
and thus we have the numerous Comptons, often 
distinguished from each other by prefixes indica- 
tive of some particular situation, — as Over Comptan, 
Nether Compton, &c., or by suffixes of the names 
of owners, such as Compton Martin and Compton 
Oifford. 

A few words in reference to the names of the 
three counties in which are situated the greater part 
of the places selected for illustration, will perhaps 
not inappropriately conclude this important divi- 
sion of my subject. The etymology of Dorset is 
no doubt the same as that to which the name of 
its chief town has been assigned, namely, dwr, or 
dour, the British word for water, the inhabitants 
having been known as * the dwellers by the water,* 
Dwrtrigau, with which the Anglo-Saxon Dorsce- 
toi is synonymous. Devon is said by some 
authorities to be derived from the Celtic Duvn, — 
the Dumnonii of Ptolemy — the name of the British 
inhabitants of Devon, Cornwall, and the Western 
parts of Somerset. Others say that Devon * was 
called by the Cornish-British Dunan, the hill-land> 

' For a definition of t<m see a future page. 
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and by the Welsh Deuffeynty the country of deep 
valleys*^ — words sufficiently descriptive to induce 
the Saxons to mould them^ in their own fashion^ 
into other words which were the immediate pre- 
cursors of the now familiar name of ^ the garden 
of England.'* Somerset should belong more 
especially, perhaps, to the Anglo-Saxon section. 
It is said, however, to be nothing more or less 
than the translation of the Belgic-British name of 
the district, gwlad-yr-hav, — the Britons having 
been suflSciently poetical — sufficiently capable of 
appreciating the beautiful — to bestow upon it, in 
their own descriptive tongue, the appropriate 
designation of * the land of summer.*' 

^ Camden. 

^ The Saxon names of DevonsMre were, Devenascyre, Devnascyre, 
and D&vefischire, I need hardly say that there were no countietf 
and therefore that there would be no names for counties, as counties, 
before the time of the Saxons. 

' Musgrave's 'Antiquitiea of the Belgtc-Britoni.' See, idso, 
Collinson's *8omer8et.* The Saxons called the county Somer-achire, 
and its inhabitants Sumersetat [see Fhelps*s 'History*} I must 
observe, however, that philologists are not entirely agreed about the 
etymology of Somerset The Bey. W. A. Jone?, of Taunton, one of 
the learned secretaries of the Somerset .Archaaological Society, con- 
tends that hav is a contraction of havren, the Welsh form of Severny 
from av, the root of avon, a river, and therefore that the translation 
of gwlad-yT'haVf or, in full, of guoXctd-yr-hanren, is, * the land on the 
shores of the Severn,* See a very interesting Paper on this subject m 
the Beport for 1864 (vol 6) of * the FroceedtTigs of the Somerset 
Archaological Society.* 



SECTION III. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

The Romans^ when they had at length succeeded 
in conquering Briton, soon effected an entire 
change in the face of the country, as well as in 
the social condition of the natives who submitted 
themselves to the conquerors. Much of the old 
forest land was cleared — the old solemn scenes of 
the Druidic superstition, — many a morass was 
drained, and a greatly improved system of culti- 
vation prevailed. A vast net-work of magnifi- 
cently constructed roads was spread over the 
country, and flourishing towns and stately cities 
were upreared at the requirements of the vastly 
augumenting population, — for the British colony 
was soon of great importance among the vast 
foreign possessions of Imperial Rome, and it 
became a favorite residence of some of the most 
wealthy of the Roman citizens. 

Many of the Roman towns were undoubtedly 
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founded upon the remains of British settlements^ 
and the Roman names of such places were usually 
mere Latinizations of the orighial British names ; 
which was also the case with the Roman names of 
many of the rivers and other natural objects. The 
new towns^ of course, were named in Latin ; but 
comparatively few of them can be identified with 
their modem representatives, on account of the 
total change of nomenclature by the Anglo-Saxons. 
In the Itinerary of Antoninus, compiled about 
A.D. 320, and in that of Richard of Cirencester, 
supposed to have been copied, in the fourteenth 
century, from an older Itinerary, or from a map, 
are lists of the towns and stations along the 
different lines of road, with their distances from 
each other and from Londiniumf or London. I 
select a few of these names, at random, as speci- 
mens of Roman nomenclature : — Duhne, Dover ; 
Verulamium^ St. Alban's; Camboricumf Cam- 
bridge; Olevum, Gloucester; Fenta Belgarum, 
Winchester; Sorbiodunum, Old Sanim; jid 
Uxellamy Bridgewater; Moridurmmy Hembury 
Fort, near Honiton, or, as some think, Seaton ; 
l8ca Dufhnoniorum, Exeter; Akenus, the river 
Axe ; and Dtmus, the river Dart. 

The Romans, as I have before observed, adopted 
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and improved the original British trackways, and 
there are remarkable evidences of the handy work 
of that wonderful people upon one of the lines of 
road to which I have before referred. About 
four miles from Cromlech Lane and two miles 
from Winyard's Gap, there are two large stones 
placed one on each side of the road. They must 
attract the attention of the most careless wayfarer 
— of him who is content to pause for a moment 
to examine their texture, and, without troubling 
himself with any speculations on their original 
purpose, resumes, forthwith, his journey. Should 
his curiosity extend so far, he may perhaps be 
tempted to put a careless question to some passing 
rustic, who peradventure will inform him that they 
are called the Hore Stones — ^all that a rustic, in 
these * enlightened' days, can he supposed to know 
about them. There are many such stones iii 
almost every part of the country — some of them, 
undoubtedly, relics of Roman occupation, and 
others of subsequent erectii^n for similar purposes. 
Orey Stone, at Willmington,' on the line of the 
ancient Ikeneld Street, and Hangman's Stone, 
near Colyford, are among those which most 
readily occur to my recollection.* The name of 

1 The name of Hangman* s Stone is traditionally said to have been 
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Here Stones, although there are now no traces and 
no recollection of the stones themselves, is applied 
to a spot near the first mile stone on the road from 
Crewkerne to Chard, and it perhaps marks the 
course of a Roman vicinal way from Winyard's 
Gap to the Fosse-way near Hamdon Hill, and 
perhaps, also, that of the road from Yeovil referred 
to in a preceding page — a road passing very 
nearly over the line of the modem turnpike road 
through Crewkerne and Chard.* 

The word Hore is derived from the Latin ora^ 
which also passed into the Anglo-Saxon — a 
boundary, or a limit; and it was for the marking 

deriyed firom the eircamBtanoe of a sheep-stealer's havings seated him- 
•elf .upon the stone, with his booty, a Hye sheep, tied by the hind 
legs round his head. The sheep, finding k fulcrum, began to struggle^ 
and the string which tied its legs slipped down to the man's neck 
and strangled him before he had power to extricate himself. 

' I haye had the satisfaction, since these pages were sent to press, 
of finding a Boman coin on the turnpike road about half a mile from 
Crewkerne towards Yeoyil, and seyeral Boman coins were about the 
same time dug up among what appeared to be the foundations of a 
buildings in a field abutting upon the same line of road, near the 
first mile stone from Chard to Crewkerne. One of these coins is now 
in the possession of that indefatigable and intelligent collector, Mr. 
Arthur Hull, of Tudbeer. It is of brass and apparently of the reign 
of Constantius II. These facts materially strengthen the conclusion 
that a Boman, and in all probability a British road ran nearly oyer 
the line of the present turnpike road firom Yeovil, through Coker 
and Crewkerne, to Chard. I have, also, a yery early British tin coin 
which was found in the immediate vicinity of Crewkerne. 
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of boundaries, and for other similar purposes, that 
these stones were placed along the ancient lines 
of road.' 

Strete was the Anglo-Saxon designation of the 
old Roman roads. Hence the numerous places 
which still bear that name in a variety of forms, 
and which are thus proved to be situated upon or 
near the line of some Roman road. Among our 
local instances are Street ^ near Merriott; Strete- 
ford, the ancient name of the ford through the river 
Axe near the spot now occupied by Weycroft 
Bridge ; Street and Perry Street near Chard ; 

1 Xemble, speaking of the mark or march (mearc) of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlers — that is, of the portions of land held in common by 
several families for the purpose of cultivation, and for the sake of 
mutual profit and protection — the foundation of hundreds and 
shires — says: — *But however its limit was originally drawn or 
driven, it was, as its name denotes, distinguished by marks or signs. 
Trees of peculiar size and beauty, and carved with the figures of 
birds and beasts, perhaps even with runic characters, served the 
purpose of limitation and definition. Striking natural features — a 
hill, a brook, a morass, a rock, or the artificial mound of an ancient 
warrior, warned the intruder to abstain from dangerous ground, or 
taught the^herdsman how far he might advance with impunity. In 
water, or in marshy land, poles were set up which it was as impious 
to remove as it would have been to cut or bum down a mark-tree in 
the forest. * * * At Addleston, near Chertsey, is an ancient and 
most venerable oak called the Crouch (crux, crois), that is, the Cross 
Oak, which tradition declares to have been a boundary of Windsor 
forest. * * Artificial or natural stone posts are implied by the 
oonstantly recurring H&ran St&nas, and Grsgan Stanas, 'hoary or 
grey stones* — See ' The Saxons in England* Vol. I. p.p. 52, 63. 
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Stratton, near South Petherton ; and another 
Stratton near Maiden Newton, on the British and 
Roman road to Winyard's Gap of which I have so 
often spoken. At Frampton, on that road, very 
interesting remains of Roman luxury and civi- 
lization have been discovered at different times, 
more especially at the close of the last century, 
when a considerable extent of tesselated pavement 
was found in digging in a field on Notton Farm. 
The Roman roads themselves have left their 
indelible and unmistakable traces in many of the 
localities through which they passed. Wey croft, 
near Axminster, the interesting spot just men- 
tioned, is one of them ; Causeway, the name of a 
farm near Broad^rinsor, corrupted into Cassay, is * 
another ; Broadway, near Ilminster, situated, un- 
questionably, upon a branch of the Fosse, is a 
third; and Wayford is in all probability a fourth. 
The name of Wayford, in connection with the 
names of Stony Knap and Cold Harbor which 
occur on the road to Thorncombe and Saddle 
Street from Wayford, appears to indicate a vicinal 
way which might have branched from the Ikeneld 
near Lambert's Castle and joined the Fosse-way 
near St. Reigne's Hill.* Or it might have passed 

' Kear this well known part of the road from Chard to Crewkeme 
was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Reigne, or St. Rana, of which 
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through Hewish and reached Ham Hill by a road 
near or through Crewkerne, and through the 
Street near Merriott before referred to; for at 
Merriott a part of the road leading to Lopen and 
South Petherton is called the Broad Way.^ 

The word Stony, sometimes applied to certain 
parts of modern roads, — such as Stony Lane^ at 
Ax minster, — is, in most cases, from the Anglo- 
Saxon stan-weg, stone-way, that is, the stone-made 
Roman road, in contradistinction to the mere 
beaten trackways of the Ancient Britons. It 
therefore generally marks the course of a Roman 
way. Gold Harbor ^ too, is another very safe 
indication. It is a corrupted form of the name of 
the resting places for the army — the stationes 
Militares — which were constructed, at stated 
intervals, along the lines of all the Roman roads.' 

Many of the principal Roman towns and sta- 
tions are now indicated by the word Chester, 

no traces now remain. Henoe the name of the hill, corrupted into 
Surreyne, The saint is said to have been buried within this chapel, 
together with another saint, according to William of Worcester, 
namely St. White, whose name is perpetuated in White Down, 
Whitelackington, Whitestaunton, and other places. 

^ I hare in may possession a Boman coin found at Lopen a few 
years since. 

' See Fosbroke*8 'Sncyelopmdia of AtUiquiHeSy'—pAgQ 581. Also 
* the Book of the Axe* — ^page 14. 
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derived from castrum, a camp or fortification. 
The Saxons applied their word ceaster, with some 
descriptive word in addition, to all the important 
Roman Stations, and hence we have Ilchester (the 
Anglo-Saxon Ivelchester), the camp or fortified 
town upon the river Ivel — a, place abounding in 
interest to the archaeological student. It had 
been one of the chief cities of the Belgic Britons, 
and was undoubtedly a very important station 
even in the earliest days of Roman rule, as might 
be expected from its proximity to the powerful 
fortress upon Hamdon ; and when, in process of 
time, the Roman power had become consolidated 
by the complete submission of the natives, — ^when, 
in their wise and alas ! their peculiar policy, the 
conquerors had set about imparting their civiliza- 
tion to the conquered, and placing them upon an 
equality with themselves in the cultivation and 
enjpyment of the arts of Peace, — the situation of 
Ilchester upon the Fosse ensured for it the high 
position which is indicated by the roads which 
led to it in every direction, and which have left 
to the present day abundant evidence of thpir 
origin. 

Dorchester, the Roman Dumovaria, the ety- 
mology of which has been already given, was 

o 
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another important Roman station in this part of 
the country. It occupied a position upon the 
Ikeneld similar to that of Ilchester upon the Fosse, 
and was, like Ilchester, a place of consequence. 
It was approached by several branch roads or 
vicinal ways; — ^a fragment of the Roman wall with 
which it was once surrounded, and which was 
battered by the Danes in 1003, still remains ; — 
Roman coins, tesselated pavements, a figure of 
one of the Roman deities,^ and various other 
objects of Roman production, have been discover- 
ed at different times within the limits of the town ; 
— the remains pf an amphitheatre near the railway 
stations ;-r-the vast intrenchments upon Maiden 
Castle, which, though no doubt of Celtic origin,* 
retain abundant evidence of Roman use and 
adaptation ; — the interesting earthworks at 



' It was of brass, four inches and a half high and in a sitting 
posture. Its lefb hand rested upon something lost, and its right 
hand upon its thigh, holding something like a bunch of grapes. It 
had a young face. Vine leaves were around its head, and there was 
the appearance of horns. It seemed to have been designed for 
Bacchus. When Hutchins wrote it was in the possession of John 
Pitt, of Encombe, Esq. [See Hutchins's *Sistory of Dorset,*] 
The figure was discovered in 1747, in the back garden of the Free 
School. 

* Muden is from the British— ITai great, and din |i hill or i| 
fortification. See page 28. 
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Poundbury' ; — and the Celtic, Roman, and Saxon 
barrows so profusely scattered about the neigh- 
bourhood; — all these things testify to the great 
importance of Dorchester at a very early period, 
and present, at the same time, a vast amount of 
invaluable materials for the elucidation of the 
history of the past. Nor must I omit to mention 
one little instance of the tenacity — so to speak — 
with which the most ancient names adhere to cer- 
tain places tlirough all the changes of eventful 
centuries: — Dumgate* is at this moment the name 
of one of the streets of modern Dorchester, — 
the ancient Dumovaria. 

1 Pednd, ptind, signifies a place enclosed or fenced in. Ptmndbury 
is therefore the Enclosed or JPeneed-in Hill — with reference, of 
course, to its intrenchmoits. 

' Gate is probablj derived from the Anglo-Saxon gata, gat, 
gangan, to go, and was anciently applied to a road or way, and not 
merely to an entrance, as it now is. 



SECTION IV. 

THE SAXON PERIOD. ^ 

At length, about the year 447, the Roman legions 
were withdrawn from Britain, and the Britons 
were left to their own resources. But entirely 
dependent upon the protection of others as they 
had been for nearly four centuries, and enervating 
as their advanced civilization, in such circum- 
stances, had naturally proved, they soon discovered 
their inability to cope with their ancient enemies 
the Picts and Scots, who had speedily availed 
themselves of the favorable opportunity for re- 
newing their long-abandoned inroads. The Bri- 
tons, therefore, in their extremity, and on the 
advice of Vortigern their King, invoked the 
assistance of a foreign power, and that power, for 
purposes of its own, was but too eager to comply.* 

1 It ia probable that extensiTO colonies of adventurous Germans 
were settled in this country long before the arrival of Hengist and 
Horsa. An officer called ' Comes IdttorU Saxonici per Britanniaa * 
18 mentioned in the celebrated document 'Notitia Jltriusque Imperii* 
compiled at least fifty years before the final departure of the Bomans. 
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The result was^ that the Saxons^ who had thus been 
employed as friends, found themselves, in time, 
the possessors of almost the entire country. They 
not only assisted the Britons, as they had been 
engaged to do, but they afterwards turned upon 
and conquered them. Thousands of the Britons 
were killed in battle and by treachery,^ from time 

His juriadiction appears to hare extended from Portus Adumi (near 
the present site of Portsmouth) to Branodunum (Branchester on the 
Wash). [See Xemble*8 ' Ths Saxotu in England* toI 1. pp. 13, 14]. 
Nor is it quite certain that the aid of the Saxons was invoked on 
national grounds alone. The Welsh Triads say that Yortigem, the 
British Xing, was a usurper, and that 'he got the Saxons to help him 
against the lawful Xing.* The Picts and Scots, it would appear, had 
taken advantage of the broils of the BritiBh chieftains to invade the 
country, and the necessity for their expulsion had furnished an excuse 
for the invitation to the Saxons, who afterwards, discovering the real 
otrject of Yortigem and his party, turned 'and fought against them,' 
as recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The story of the mar- 
riage of Yortigern with Bowena, the daughter, or most likely the 
niece^ of Hengist, by whidi the kingdom of Xent was peacefully 
gained by the Saxons, is familiar to every reader of history. 

^ The reader will doubtless call to mind the treachery of Hengiit, 
who invited Yortigern, and a large number of British nobles^ to a 
banquet at Stonehenge, in celebration of a peace for which th» 
Britons had sued, and directed his Saxon friends to conceal their 
short swords among their garments. In the midst of the revelry he 
gave the preconcerted signal 'nimed eure asaxes' The swords were 
instantly drawn, and the unarmed Britons were ruthlessly massacred, 
Yortigern himself being detained as a prisoner. This story, we are 
glad to state for the credit of the Saxons, is regarded as fabulous, or 
rather as the English version of an older story^ related by Widukind 
and others, of the old Saxons in Thuringia. 
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to time, and of the survivors some remained in 
their own localities, more or less in a state of 
vassalage, — others fled to Armorica, where the 
name of Brittany remains as a memorial of their 
emigration, — and the rest retired to the remote 
recesses of Cornwall, and to the mountain fast- 
nesses of Wales/ 

^ * Sfceadilj, from east to west, from south to north, the sharp axes 
and long swords of the Teutons hewed their way. Wherever opposi* 
tion was offered, it ended in the retreat of the aborigines to the 
mountains, — fortresses whence it was impossible to dislodge them, 
and from which they sometimes descended to attempt a hopeless 
effort for the liberty of their country or revenge upon their oppres- 
sors. The ruder or more generous of their number may have pre- 
ferred exile and the chances of emigration to subjection at home; but 
the mass of the people, accustomed to Boman rule or the oppression 
of native princes, probably suffered little by a change of masters, and 
did little to avoid it. At even a later period an indignant bard could 
pour out his patriotic reproaches upon the Loegrians who had con- 
descended to become Saxons. We learn that at first the condition 
of the British under the German rule was fajr and easy, and only 
rendered harsher in punishment of their unsuccessful attempts at 
rebellion; and the laws of Ini, a West Saxon king, show that in the 
territories subject to his rule, and bordering upon the yet British 
lands, the Welshman occupied the place of a perioecian rather than 
a h^lote. Nothing in fact is more common, or less true, than the 
j exaggerated account of total exterminations and miserable oppres- 
/ sious, in the traditional literature of conquered nations ; and we may 
very safely appeal even to the personal appearance of the peasantry 
in many parts of England, as evidence how much Celtic blood was 
permitted to subsist and even to mingle with that of the ruling 
Germans; while the signatures to very early charters supply us 
with names assuredly not Teutonic, and therefore probably borne by 
persons of Celtic race, occupying positions of dignity at the courts 
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Much of the history of the Saxon conquest is 
involved in impenetrable obscurity, and many of 
the accounts very commonly regarded as genuine, 
are hardly consistent in themselves or with 
each, other. The Saxon Chronicle itself, invalu- 
able as it undoubtedly is, is ih certain respects 
regarded with grave suspicion by some of the most 
competent modern historians, among whom are 
Lappenberg and Kemble. It is not, however, for 
me to discuss this disputed subject. I shall, for 
the most part, therefore, content myself, here and 
elsewhere, with such general remarks as may be 
likely to clear my way to something like an 
intelligible treatment of my subject. 

The general process of colonization, indeed, is 
essentially the same in all ages and in all lands. In 
its primary operation it may be the preordained 
fulfilment of one of the great laws by which hu- 
manity is governed. But how often does it not 
appear to be simply the triumph of the strong — 

of Anglo-Saxon kings.' — ' The Saxona in Bnglandf* vol. 1. pages 
20-21. I wonder what the poor Indians^ blacjc and red^ would say of 
the notions apparently entertained by Mr. Kemble of the condition 
and feelings of conquered peoples ! It is hardly too much to con- 
clude that he considers that condition agreeable, rather than the 
reverse. The philosophical Thierry, however, tells a very di£ferent ( 
story — a story much more consistent with experience and with j 
common sense. 
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incited by ambition, or by something worse, and 
effected by the most revolting agencies. The 
first step in the process is arrival, by violence or 
by fraud. Then follows the extermination, the 
expulsion, or, as the case may be, the subjugation 
of the rightful inhabitants. And sooner or later 
possession, just or unjust, becomes an undis- 
puted fact. This is a process constantly in 
operation, somewhere or another, either on a large 
or a contracted scale. We are all familiar with it 
in the case of India, of America, and of Australia 
in connection with our own country and in our 
own age. In India, where the natives are 
living with their conquerors, we find that most 
>of the Indian local names have been retained, — 
such as Hindostan,' Calcutta,' and the Deccan.' 
In Australia and America, where the aborigines 
have either been slaughtered by the white man or 
have retired before his encroachments, the abori* 
ginal names are proportionately less. In the early 
stages of the colonization of those countries, 

' Said to be from the riyer Indut and $tan, — the country of the 
Indus. 

* Literally the Temple of the Goddess Kali ; from euikik, a temple. 

' From the Sanscrit Dakahina, south. Some of the Indian 
names are from the Portuguese, such as Bombay, from Bom, good, 
and bahia, a harbor. 
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a few of the names of natural objects^ in the ori- 
ginal tongues, became familiar to the conquerors 
and were adopted by them. Hence Yarra-Yarra, • 
Mississippi, and Missouri ^ coexist with Mel- 
bourne, Halifax, New York, and tlie thousand 
other familiar names which the new race, as soon as 
they began to cultivate and to build, applied, to 
their farms and towns. Just so have the Celtic 
names in England come down to us through hun- 
dreds of years, along with the far more numerous 
names in the very different languages of the adven- 
turous bands who guided their rude ' keels ' athwart 
* the pathway of the swans,' and won their island 
home by the sharpness of their seaxes and the 
strength of their right arms.' That not only our 

1 Mississippi, in the figurative language of the Indians, means 
the Father of Waters; while its confluent Missouri is the Muddy 
River. 

^ The word Seaxe is said bj some authorities to be the original of 
Saxon; but most probably the Saxcns brought their name from 
the East, whence thej are supposed to hare originallj emigrated, i 
Anglo-8dxon is formed out of the united words Angle and 
Saxon, the names of the two leading tribes which joined with the 
Jutes in the oonqaest of Britain. The Angles, being the most 
numerous, ultimately gave their name to the entire country — JBingla- 
land, the Engles' or Angles' land, contracted into England. Essex 
Sussex, and Middlesex, are the modern forms of East-seaxe, West- 
seaxe, and Middel-seaxe — the Saxons dwelling in those respective 
situations; as Suffolk and Norfolk are the modem forms of Stith- 
folc and Korth-folo, the people living north and south of eaeh other. 
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cities and towns, but even our rural villages and 
hamlets, are, with inconsiderable exceptions, deno- 
* minated in the ancient tongues, is a proof that they 
subsisted in the days ere a Norman footstep had 
impressed the free English soil, and that the increase 
of population in modem times has mainly consisted 
in the enlargement of the Anglo-Saxon clusters 
of population, and not in any material increase of 
the number of the clusters themselves. Thus we 
arrive at the interesting fact, that the country a 
thousand years ago, however different it might 
have been in other respects, was as thickly stud- 
ded as at the present day with the familiar towns, 
and villages, and hamlets; — and thus the old 

ISurrej is Siith-reja, the south-bank-dwellen — those who lived on the 
iouth bank of the Thames. The Saxons called the British Weallas 

I (modern Welsh), strangers, foreigners, just as the modern Germans 
call the Italians Weleheri, Hence the Saxon name of Wealaa, Wales, 

I and Cernyw-wealaSf Cornvrall. Cemjw is Celtic for a horn, and it is 
said to have been applied to Cornwall from the supposed resemblance 
of that part of the country to a horn jutting out into the sea. But 
old Verstigan repudiates the deBnition of Welsh from any Teutonic 
word signifying a stranger, and says that the original word is 
Wallishf the Saxon form of Oullish, — a proof, he thinks, of the 
Britons having originally been 'a people of the Gaules.' The Britons 
called themselves the Cimbri, the name by which their descendants 
in Wales still call themselves. Britain is variously derived from 
Frydian, one of the early British kings— from Brit daoine, the 
painted people, — and from Bruit tan, the metal or tin land. The 

) derivation from Prydian is that which is adopted by Palgrave, Thierry, 
and others, who are regarded as the best authorities. 
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places themselves unite us closer with the times 
gone by, and become the more beloved for the 
associations with which they are entwined, and for 
the changes, in everything but name, of which 
they have been the subject. 

It can hardly be a matter of surprise, that many 
of the local names conferred by the Anglo-Saxons 
and the still earlier inhabitants, should now be 
found to differ somewhat from their original 
orthography and sound ; for the national tongue 
itself has greatly changed since they were 
conferred, and it is natural that obsolete words, 
through a long succession of ages, should become 
more or less corrupted in the mouths of those who 
speak a different or an essentially altered lan- 
guage. We are all familiar with the tavern title 
' Bull and Mouth,' and few are not ^war« of its 
incongruous origin in association with the de-^ 
bouchement of the river at Boulogne^ But never 
was a mouth so strangely twisted, notwithstanding 
the presumed protection of a living and a femiliar 
tongue. There would seem to be a natural 
proneness to the corruption of words, and the 
wonder is, with this example before our eyes, not 
that some of the old Saxon local names should 
now be difficult of recognition, but that th^ 
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greater number of them should have been handed 
down to us so slightly altered.* 

When the Saxons had begun to settle them- 
selves in their new possessions, they naturally gave 
names, in their own language, to the different 
localities around them. Those localities had, in 
the same way, been named in the language of the 
original inhabitants, and, as the Romans had done 
before, so the Saxons retained or adapted, in their 
own way, many of those original names, especially 
in the districts near the refuge-places of the 
ponquered-^on the borders of Wales and Cornwall 
— where the Saxon influence was weakest. Thus 
Ischalis and Durnovaria, both Latinised British 
names, became respectively Ivelceaster, the modern 
Ilchester, and Dornceaster, the jnodern Dorchesr 
' ter, as T)efore mentioned ;* while jid Aquas was 
Saxonised into WeHs, and Aquce Solis, a place very 
highly appreciated by the luxurious Romans, rer 
Cjeived, among other names, the appropriate names 
of Acemannes-ceaster, the city for aching men or- 

* Dr. Leo selects, as specimens of corrupted local names, Jjeiffhton? 

I Buzzard, from Lygeanbyrigf or LygetuUf and Beau-desert; and 

Shotover, from the Norman-French Chateau-vert! . We have daily 

experience of the * vulgar * distortions of the modem BelU'Vues and 

other silly and affected designations of a simi]Kt fashionable stamp. 

a Dorchester was also called VUla BegaUs, by way of distinction 
from Dorcheitei in Oxfordshire, called TtUa BjnscopaUs. 
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mwalidSfSinABathan-ceaster, the original of the well 
known modern Bath, The considerable number of 
Celtic names still attached to towns and natural 
objects in the midst of places of Saxon origin, is 
a proof that notwithstanding the obstinacy with 
which the Britons resisted the encroachments of 
the Saxons, and notwithstanding the ultimate 
conquest by the Saxons, a portion of the Celtic 
population must have remained in their native 
localities, and that the two nations, in time, must 
have learned each other's language, or the Celtic 
names could never have been perpetuated. For it 
cannot be supposed that those names of little 
streams, and of hills and valleys in obscure country 
districts, could have been known to the Saxons 
in Germany, or would have been regarded by them 
after their settlement in England, had not those 
who spoke the Celtic language been in familiar 
intercourse with the Saxons and able to make 
themselves understood by them.* 



^ Yerstegan, the father of modern inquirers into the subject of 
this lecture, and the author of a very scarce and curious old book < 
(printed in 1605) on 'Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities^'-^ilaxiA 
apeaks of the process of Saxon nomenclature : — ' Thus the Saxons, 
who at the first came vnto the ajd of the Britons, became, about two 
hundred yeares after, to bee the possessors and sharers of this best 
part of the whole He of Britaine among themselves. And as there 

H 
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But the peaceful process of settling quietly 
down, was preceded by scenes of cruelty and 
carnage which make the blood run cold to read of, 
even in the imperfect versions of them which have 
been handed down to us/ The name of one of 

language was altogether different from that of the Britains, so left 
they very few cities, towns, villages, passages, rivers, woods, feilds, 
hills, or dales, that they gaue not new names vnto, such as in their 
own language were intelligible, and either giuen by reason of the 
litoation or nature of the place, or after some place in some sort like 
vnto it in Germanie, from whence they came. As the name of 
Oxford, or Oxenford, on the river of Thames, after the towne of the 
like name in Germanie, situated on the river Oder, our Hereford^ 
neer vnto Wales, after Heruord, in Westphalia, and so, in lyke 
manner, may bee said of Stafford, Swinford, Bradford, Norden, New- 
furk, Bentham, Oxenbridge, Buohurst, Sconethorpe, Holt, Manffeild, 
Swincfeild, .Dauentrie, Hamstede, Badclif, Bosendale, and a great 
number more of plaees in our countrey that yet retayne the names 
of places in Germanie and the Netherlands (albeit the ancient 
orthography may m some of them be a little varied) as heer to bee 
reconed vp would bee tedious.' Page 133. 

^ The establishment of the great modem states has been mainly 
the work of force. The new societies have been formed out of the 
wrecks of the old societies violently destroyed, and in this labour of 
recomposition, large masses of men have lost, amid heavy sufferings, 
their liberty, and even their name as a people, replaced by a foreign 
name. Such a movement of destruction was, I am aware, inevitable. 
However violent and illegitimate it may have been in its origin, its 
result has been the civilization of Europe. But while we render to 
this civilization its due homage — ^while we view with glowing ad- 
miration the noble destiny it is preparing for the human race — we 
may regard with a certain tender regret the downfall of other 
civilizations that might one day have also grown and fructified for 
the world, had fortune favoured them. — Thierry's * Norman 
Conquest' 
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the most redoubted of the Saxon heroes, Cerdic, 
* the tenth in descent from Woden/ is supposed 
by CoUinson and others to be preserved in that of 
Chard, The ancient form of the word Chard was 
Cerdre, — a form which, in compliance with the 
general rule that the Saxon Ce becomes changed, 
in more modem orthography, into Che, has passed 
successively into Cherdre, Cherd, — as the country 
people still pronounce it,— and Chard. There 
are places in Hampshire, among which is Charford, 
also said to be named after the same personage. 
They are mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle, and other records, and are supposed by some 
writers to be the scenes of his successes. Hamp- 
shire, too, is commonly believed to be the limit 
of his conquests westward. But these opinions 
are not generally entertained by those who have 
given most attention to the subject.* The illus- 
trious Camden, for instance, places Cerdices-ora 

1 We have no information to liable us to judge on wliat authoritj 
the dates of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, daring this period, rest ; but 
the singular manner in which one kingdom begins to be founded, 
after the preceding kingdom had been established, eannot fail to 
arrest our attention. It seems as though the brief narrative had 
been abridged from some memorial poem, where the compiler mis- 
took the order in which the establishment oft the different kingdomf 
was told, as indicating the succession of dates at which they took 
place. It certain^ appear9 more probable that the invaeion of the 
Teutonic tribes took place nearly/ at the same time, or in rapid 
succession one after another. — Wright. 
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(Cerdic's shore, the place of Cerdic's landing) on 
the coast of Norfolk, notwithstanding the express 
statement of Matthew of Westminster that Cerdic 
landed *in the west part of Britain.' Bishop 
Gibson, one of the Editors of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, gives no opinion of his own, but simply 
states that * some learned men have supposed it 
(the landing-place) to be Calshot, quasi Caldshore, 
at the entrance of the Southampton river.' But 
to what conclusion shall we arrive, when we find 
that Dr. Milner, the learned historian of Win- 
chester, after a careful examination of all the 
authorities, virtually foregoes the claims of his 
own county and inclines to the opinion of Carte, 
* who thinks that the place in question was Char- 
mouth, in Dorsetshire, a place afterwards famous 
for hostile invasions ? ' * 

Here, then, we have at last some grounds for 
believing that the renowned Cerdic was no stranger 
to our own neighbourhood ; and from the cha- 
racter of the man, and the object of his visit, it 
may not unreasonably be inferred that the bestowal 
of his name upon Chard was associated with 
bloodshed, and was most likely commemorative 
of some local triumph. The devastation and slaugh- 

^ Milner*8 *Ki9tory of Winchester,* yoI. 1, page 60. 
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ter which distinguished his career commenced 
with the first impress of his footsteps upon the 
English soil;^ and the news of his landings 
wherever that landing might have been^ must have 
quicklj reached the anxious Britons among the 
quiet hills and valleys in the neighbourhood 
of what now is Chard. Too long had they been 
accustomed to such alarms, for from time to time, 
since the days of Hengist, they had given* shelter 
to their countrymen flying westward, * like fire/ 
before the conquering hosts which fought beneath 
the banner of the White Horse.* Thus the seed 
time must have been passed by the Britons at Chard 
in a state of anxiety which was not alleviated 
when the harvest came. The rapid approach of a 
horseman along the sunny summer-paths, must 
have given rise to terrors hardly less than those 
which would be caused in the dark winter nights, 
when the winds howled horribly though the old 
solemn woods. For Cerdic was more terrible 
than any of the former leaders, and as he battled 

^ This year (495) two ealdormen came to Britain, Cerdio and 
Cynric his son, with five ships, at the place which is called Oerdv'S- 
ore, and the same Aay they foug^ht against the Welsh. A» 8, Chronicle, 

' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 'This year (473) Hengist and ^^c 
foaght against the Welsh, and took spoils innumerable; and the 
Weleh fled from the Angles like fire* --1)1, Giles's Translation. 
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Chard-ward, the beaten Britons, in greater num- 
bers than before, came daily seeking shelter of 
those who so soon would have to find shelter for 
themselves. At length, like a torrent, waxing 
stronger as it rushes along, came nearer and nearer 
the long dreaded hosts ; — and the roar of battle, 
and the shrieks of women, and the shouts of 
victory, were borne upon the evening breeze. 
The alarm-fire at once blazed forth upon the 
beacon-hills around. The doating mother pressed 
her unconscious babe more closely to her affright- 
ed bosom. The father set his teeth, and swore by 
his gods that he would defend to the last his 
homestead, and those so dear to him whom that 
homestead sheltered. The young men seized their 
swords and their shields, and under the impulse of 
the noble feelings inspired by the defence of home, 
of country, and of life itself, rushed out upon the 
advancing foe. 

But Cerdic and his host were irresistible, and 
the founder of Wessex waded on to his sovereignty 
through the blood of the slaughtered Britons, and 
left his name at Chard in commemoration of his 
achievement. Of course this is only an imaginary 
picture, but emboldened as I am by the authority 
which I have quoted, and by an attentive perusal 
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of nearly all the ancient writers on the subject, I 
hope you will not consider that I have been 
drawing too largely upon your belief when I 
extract from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under 
the date 527, the curt statement that : — * This year 
Cerdic and Cynric fought against the Welsh at a 
place which is called Cerdic's Lea/ Now, I have 
already endeavoured to explain the manner in 
which the word Cerdic became changed into Chard; 
and bearing that explanation in mind, you will at 
once see how possible it is that this Cerdic's Lea 
may be no other than the adjoining hamlet of 
Chardleigh ! 

But apart from all imaginary battle-scenes, and 
from all speculations upon the unrecorded details 
of history, it is obvious that there must have been 
some powerful reason for the application of Cer- 
dic's name to so many places in the neighbourhood 
of Chard. For in addition to Chard and Chard- 
leigh already mentioned, there are Crim-Chard^ 
South'Chafdf and Ghardstock,^ 

^ Kinfftwoodf KingaUmd, and other names with the same prefix, 
oocui in the dose vidnitj of the town of Chard ; and Soman coins 
have frequently been found in the same locality — more than once in 
large numbers, thrown together in heaps a few inches beneath the 
surface of the soiL [See page 63. See, also, ' The Book of the Axe* 
pages 230-1. 1 These feicts, though anything but peculiar to Chard, 
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The names of the Saxon heroes were as naturally 
employed in their designation of settlements and 
towns, as the name of Washington is perpetuated 
in the local nomenclature of America; and the 
Saxons, just as naturally, had recourse to the 
names of their pagan deities for the same object. 
Neither druidism nor the form of paganism which 
the Britons had received from the Romans, was 
attractive to the Saxon invaders, who brought 
with them a creed of their own — a strange, 
mysterious superstition, sprung from the ima- 
ginative East. Woden, or Odin, was the pre- 
siding deity of the old Saxon mythology. The 
kings and heroes traced their ancestry to him. 
He was regarded as * the terrible and severe god — 
the father of slaughter — the god that carries 
desolation and fire — the active and roaring deity ; 
— ^he who gives victory and revives courage in 
the conflict — who names those that are to be 
slain.' ^ And he gave his name, it is probable, 
among many other places, to the secluded village 
of Wambrook, or, in greater strictness, to the 

may yet be not ^•▼oid of xneaving in cornection ^Ith 'Xing' Cerdic, 
and with the causes which might have impelled the Boman'sed Bri- 
tons residing at the place called aitierwards by Cerdio's name, to 
( onceal their treasures in the eartb. 

) The Edda, compiled about A J). 1057 and 1180. 
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little stream upon the banks of wliicli the village 
was afterwards built, — Wodnes brok. It is well 
known that Wednesday, the day especially sacred 
to ^ the father of slaughter,' was named from the 
same source ; and among the places referred to 
may perha[ s be Waddon Hilly near Broadwinsor, 
Waddon Pen, near Colyton, and possibly the 
stream Umhurne^ anciently fFombern, in the same 
locality.* Wodnes br&c flows at the foot of Baaley 
Down, — so named, as I have already shown, 
from a form of paganism still more ancient than 
that of the Saxons. At Wambrook, on the site of 
the two ancient superstitions, a Christian temple 

* For a definition of ' hume * see a future page. 

2 There are, I am aware, other etymologies, quite as likely to be 
correct as that which I have selected in the text. Wod, Anglo-Saxon, 
a wood, SLuddunj a hill, are certainly appropriate; while (g)waddf 
British for a mole, the Sdoly Hill, — like (g) waddcivm (Whatcombe, 
in Dorset,) the Mole-bottom, — suggests a still more ancient oiigin. 
But there seems to be no doubt about tho derivation of Wambrook 
from the name of Woden ; and Xemblo gives the names of several 
other places supposed to be of the same origin. Among them are :— 
Wanhoroughf formerly W6dnesbeorh, in Surrey and in Wiltshire; 
Woodnesborough, in Kent ; Wonston (W6dnes stdn, Woden's stone), 
in Hampshire-; Wampol (W6dnesp61),in Cumberland; Wodnestreow 
(Woden's tree), in Somerset; Wenibury (formerly W6dnesbeorh), in 
Devonshire; and Wansdike (formerly W6dnes die), an ancient dyke or 7 
fortification, — a boundary between certain British tribes. It ran 
through a great part of Wiltshire, and crossed the north-eastern 
angle of Somerset to Leigh Down, near Bristol. 
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rears itself among the trees, in picturesque seclu- 
sion ; and from its tower, as another phase in 
the great drama of history, the cheering sound of 
*the church going bell' has for centuries been 
wafted over the mysterious scenes of the old and 
for-ever-supplanted creeds. Thus strangely and 
solemnly do local names connect the living Pre- 
sent with the dead but the imperishable Past ! ^ 

The names of other Saxon deities were also 
conferred upon localities. The great Teutonic 
race itself was named from Tea, or TiWy the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian Mars, to whom especial 
adoration was bestowed on Tiwes dceg ; and his 

^ Emerson, in his recently published work on ' JEnglish Traits,* 
thus speaks of English nomenclature : — The names are excellent, — 
an atmosphere of legendary melody spreads over the land. Older 
than all epics and histories, which clothe a nation, this undershirt 
sits close to the body. What history too, and what stores of primi- 
tive and savage observation it infolds ! Cambridge is the bridge of 
the Cam; Sheffield is the field of the river Sheaf; Leicester the 
castra or camp of the Lear or Leir (now Soar) ; Bochdale of the 
Koch ; Exeter, or Excester, the castra of the Ex ; Exmouth, Dart, 
mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, the mouths of the Ex, Dart, Sid, and 
Teign rivers. Waltham is strong town ; Eadcliffe is red cliff j and 
so on : — a sincerity and use in naming very striking to an American, 
whose country is whitewashed all over by unmeaning names, the 
cast-off clothes of the country from which its emigrants came; or, 
named at a pinch from a psalm-tune. But the English are those 
' barbarians ' of Jamblichus, who * are stable in their manners, and 
firmly continue to employ the same words, which also are dear to the 
gods,* 
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name is found in Tewesley and other places. Thar, 
inmortalised in Thursday, is also the origin of 
Thurlejjy Thorfield, Thurlow, and many otlier 
places. ^ Frea, the god of boundaries and * the 
giver of increase,' is often found in the Anglo- 
Saxon Charters associated with localities, and at 
the present time there is Fridaythorpe, in York- 
shire. The Devonshire Satterleigh must perhaps 
be traced to Seator, from whom the seventh day 
of the week is also denominated. Baldr, or Pol, 
the Scandinavian Apollo, and one of the sons of 
Woden, appears in the names of several places, 
chiefly situated in the more easterly and northerly 
parts of the country, where the influence of the 
Danes, with whose mythology he seems to have 
been more immediately connected, was greatest. 
Baldershy, in Yorkshire, and Polhawpton, in Hamp- 
shire, are included in Mr. Kemble's list of places 
said to be named from this source. I mention 
this mythological personage chiefly for the sake of 
explaining the recognised difference in the origin 



^ Kemble says that various local names in JETamer — HameringUm 
in linoolnshire, "Hamerton in Middlesex, Samerton Ghreen in York- 
shire, and others — are from JEamar, the name by which Thor was ' 
known in G^ermany ; and that Thundersfield, ThwidersUy, are from 
his old Norse name of Thtmort — for Thor was 'the thundering god,' 
the northern representatiye of Jupiter. 
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of many names containing the syllable pol — 
especially Cornish names. These have no refer- 
ence to the god Baldr, but to pol fpwlj,^ a pool, 
from the Celtic, — and the Celtic is the source of 
the numerous Welsh and Cornish names with the 
syllables ire, a town, rhos, a heath, llan, a church, 
and. caer a castle, as in Cardiff, in Wales, — the 
Castle on the Taff. 

Not only from the Saxon Sacred Mythology 
have several modern names of streams, and hills, 
and hamlets, been derived, but the Fairy Mytho- 
logy — that fanciful creation of a vivid though an 
undisciplined imagination — has also made a con- 
siderable contribution to the general list of such 
names. The belief in the 

* Fairy elves, 
Wliose midnight revels, by a forest side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees/ 

has been very common among many nations from 
the remotest times ; and it was particularly rife 
in the ancestral home of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers. At the present moment, in the secluded 
rural districts, there is a firm belief among the 
peasantry in the existence of 'Varies,' and in 
their interference with the concerns of mortals — 

^ See page 29. 
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for good or for evil, as it may happeiu The well 
known pixies of Devonshire have not only many 
a * local habitation/ but have given their names 
to many a retired spot ; and that the ^ horse-hags^' 
— a very mischievous species of fairy — ^have even 
lately played their pranks in the neighbourhood 
of Crewkeme, must be sufficiently obvious from 
the following circumstance : — ^A few months since, 
a veterinary surgeon of that town was sent for to 
prescribe for a valuable horse belonging to a 
gentleman of a neighbouring village. On his 
arrival at the stable, he was assured by the groom, 
with much solemnity, that the animal was suflfer- 
ing, not from any disease within the reach of 
medicine, but from the baneful effects of * horse- 
hags.' The proof of this the groom pointed out 
in the animal's mane, which had evidently, as he 
averred, been twisted into the usual knot-ladders 
by means of which, it would appear, the ' hags ' 
are in the habit of mounting to the head of their 
victims for the purpose of worrying them. He 
could account for the mysterious knots in no 
other way, and was much disappointed in being 
unable to persuade his master to ^ throw physic to 
the dogs,' and to employ what he believed to be 
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the more appropriate agency of the ^ wMte witch/* 
A hundred such stories as this^ religiously 
believed in by the peasantry, are still related in 
the more secluded rural districts, notwithstanding 
the diffusion of education in these * latter days.* 
We can easily understand, then, how powerfully 
the old German and Scandinavian fairy tales must 
have affected the imagination of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. Every shady grove, and purling 
stream, and gorzy hill-side, and lonely moor, was 
peopled by them with the tiny personages who 
were supposed to leave the evidence of their 
moonlight revelry in the * fairy -rings ' upon the 
green sward, and who, in the darkness, delighted 

^ In the works of the older authors there axe frequent allusions to 
elf-lockSfWhich are explained, in the glossary to Xennett's 'Parochial 
Antiquities,' as ' A hard, matted, or clotted, lock of hair in the neck/ 
Brand, in his * Pedlar Antiquities/ quotes from Lodge's * Wifs 
Miserie * (A.D, 1596), a passage relating to a 'ruffian, a swash-buck- 
le, and a braggart': — 'His haires are curlM and full of elves-locks, 
and nitty for want of kemping/ And also from ' Wit and Fancy in 
a Maze,' page 12 : — 'My guts, quoth Soto, are contorted like a 
dragon's tayle, in elf-knots, as if some tripe-wife had tacVt them 
together for chitterlings.' Shakespeare, in * King JJear,* makes 
Edgar say, ' JE7[f all my hair in knots !' And in * Borneo and Juliet,* 
we have the Somerset ' horse-hag ' itself: — 

'This is that very Mab 
That j^lats the manes of horses in the night, 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs. 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes.' 
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to beguile the * pixy -laden' wayfarer from his 
homeward track.* We all know how Shakespeare, 

^ The reader who may be curious about this interesting subject will 
find a vast amount of information in Keightlej's ' Fairy Mythology^ 
from which I cannot refrain from making an extract, as it relates to 
our own locality: — 'The place near which they (the fairies) most 
ordinarily showed themselves was on the side of a hill, named Black- 
down, between the parishes of Pittminster and Chestonford (Churoh- 
inford) not many miles from Tanton. Those that have had occasion 
to travel that way have frequently seen them there, appearing like 
men and women, of a stature generally near the smaller size of men. 
Their habits used to be of red, blue, or green, according to the old 
way of country garb, with high crowned hats. One time, about fifty 
years since, a person living at Comb St. Nicholas, a parish lying on 
one side of that hill, near Chard, was riding towards his home that 
way, and saw, just before him, on the side of the hill, a great com- 
pany of people, that seemed to him like country folks assembled ad 
at a fair. There were all sorts of commodities, to his appearance, as 
at our ordinai*y fairs; pewterers, shoemakers, pedlars, with all kinds 
of trinkets, fruit, and drinking-booths. He could not remember 
anything which he had usually seen at fairs but what he saw there. 
It was once in his thoughts that it might be some fair fox Cheston- 
ford, there being a considerable one at some time of the year; but then 
again he considered that it was not the season for it. He was under 
very great surprise, and wondered what the meaning of what he saw 
should be. At length it came into his mind what he had heard 
concerning the fairies on the side of that hill, and it being near tho 
road he was to take, he resolved to ride in amongst them, and see 
what they were. Accordingly he put on his horse that way, and, 
though he saw them perfectly all along as he came, yet when he was 
upon the place where all this had appeared to him, he could discern 
nothing at all, only seemed to be crowded and thrust, as when one 
passes through a throng of people. All the rest became invisible to 
him again as at first. He found himself in pain, and so hastened 
home, where, being arrived, lameness seized him all on one side, 
which continued on him as long as he lived, which was many years ; 
for he was living in Comb, and gave an account to any that inquired 
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in the exuberance of his unapproachable fancj% 
revelled in his fairy scenes, and how old Dan 
Chaucer bears testimony to the antiquity of the 
poetical superstition: — 

' In old dajes of tLe "King Artour, 
Of whicli that Bretoxui speken gret honour. 
All was this lond fulfilled of faerie ; 
The elf-quene, with hire jolie company, 
Paunsed full oft in many a grene mede/ &c. 

The *elf-quene' was the aforesaid Mab, the 
wife of Oberon; and her * little atomies,' as they 
are given in Poole's * Famassus,' were Hop, Mop, 
Drop, Pip, Drip, Skip, Tub, Tib, Tick, Pink, 
Pin, Quick, Gill, Im, Tit, Wap, Win, Nit, and 
others — most, if not all of them, of more recent 
creation than the days of the Britons. But the 
impression made by the folc lore upon thfe simple 
minded Saxon peasantry and their descendants, 
was sufficient to stamp the names of the little 
personages upon many of the localities which they 

of this amsdent, for more than twenty years afterwards; and this 
relation I had from a person of known honour, who had it from the 
man himself. There were some whose names I have now forgot, 
but they then lived at a gentleman's house, named Comb Farm, 
near the place before specified. Both the man, his wife, and dirers 
of the neighbours, assured me they had, at many times, seen this 
fair-heeping in the summer-time, as they came from Tanton-market, 
but that they durst not adrenture in amongst them ; for thai eyer j 
oja» that had done so had receiTed great damage by it.' 
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were supposed more especially to haunt. In this 
way, perhaps, came the name of Fairy Lane^ at 
Axminster, and that of Hob Kna'p^ in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Musbury ; and it is not improbable 
that Winsham may be traced to a similar source, 
although I shall classify it in a different list in a 
future page.' 

Associated with the superstitions of the Saxons 
was their veneration for the mystical number 
seven — a veneration which they shared in common 
with the most ancient eastern nations. It is the 
source of several local names, among which the 

^ I am aware that this name has been supposed to be derived from 
a less poetical source-— namely, from the Anglo-Saxon verb faran, to 
go. This is certainly probable, but I prefer the origin assigned in 
the text, — a more modern one, no doubt. I remember having often 
been taken, when a child, to see the lane, which was then very 
famous in the annals of fairydom; and the impression upon my mind, 
by the old people's wonderful legends in connection with it, will never 
be efihcedt Fairy Lane, I should state, is a portion of the British and 
Boman branch road which led from the Ikeneld, at the foot of Bar- 
rowahot Sill, to the Fosse between Axminster and Seaton. See 
' JBooJe of the j^e.*— Page 16. 

^ JCnap is a -very common term, in the West of England, for rising 
ground. ' Hence Misterton Knapf near Crewkeme, and Knap Iim, 
at Ford Abbey. It is evidently from the Anglo-Saxon cruBp .— 

' Hark ! on hndp of yonder hill 
Some sweet shepherd tunes his quill ' — Broion, 

3 In AUies's 'Antiqiiities and Folc-Iore cf Worcestershire* are 
some hundreds of local names, in that county alone, derived by that 
industrious author from the fairy mythology. 
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Seven Sisters^ at the rise of the Yeo, near Sher- 
borne^ and Sevenoaks, in Kent^ are readily 
distinguished. Our own Seavington is another, 
although, at first sight, not so plain an instance. 
It was anciently written Seafonhempion, and is 
called in Domesday Sevenemtone, From these the 
modern word has been formed. 

The word Crewhemej if Collinson's definition 
of it as the Residence or the Hermitage at the 
Cross be correct, stands in interesting association 
with the introduction of Christianity into Britain. 
The Rev. Mr. Barnes, however, is of opinion 
that the word is derived from the British Carw- 
coryn^ the Stag-brook, — a name not inappropriate 
to a locality among the woody glades which in 
the British times most probably abounded in that 
district. But I am disposed, after much con- 
sideration, and with due respect to Mr. Barnes's 
high authority, to give the preference to CoUinson, 
whose etymology, however, requires explanation. 
Cruce-eam, he says, is Anglo-Saxon — cruce, a 
cross^ Unfortunately, the Anglo-Saxon word 
for cross was rod, and the nearest word to cruce, 
in that language, would seem to be cnic, a crock t 

Let me, in my imperfect way, attempt to 
explain this seemingly fatal inconsistency. But 
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to do SO to my own, if not to your satisfaction, O 
indulgent reader, I must be allowed a little latitude 
in travelling into the general history of Chris- 
tianity among the Britons and the Saxons* 

With the Saxon conversion, during the reign of 
Ethelbert, at the close of the sixth century, every 
reader of history is familiar, and there seems to be 
no doubt of the truth of the leading circumstances 
recorded of it. But there is great difference of 
opinion as to the Christianity of the Romanised 
Britons at the time of the Saxon conquest. 
Gildas and the writers who accept his authority, 
assert that Christianity was planted in Britain 
about, the middle of the secoud century, when king 
Lucius ^ sent a letter' to pope Eleutherius entreat- 
ing * to be made a Christian/ * Others date from 
the still earlier period of the time of St. Paul and 
of Joseph of Arimathea, both of whom, they say, 
preached the gospel in Britain soon after the death 
of Christ. It is further said that the British 
Church, then fully organised, was represented at 
the council of Aries, in France, and at other 
ecclesiastical councils, during the fourth century. 

In answer to all this, — for it seems to be an 
established rule in matters relating to our ancient 

Oeoffrejf of Monmouth, page 16^— Bohn's Edition. 
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national history, that every 'yea' shall have its 
*nay/ as in modern politics, — ^it has been at- 
tempted to be proved that the authority of Gildas 
is unreliable^ — that the conversion of king Lucius 
is a fable — tliat the story of St. Paul and Joseph 
of Arimathea are * mere monkish legends/ devoid 
of a shadow of historical truth — and that if the 
British Christians were really represented at the 
ecclesiastical councils, it was merely by British 
missionaries, whose converts were too few and too 
poor to defray their expences ; for at the council 
at Ariminum, in Italy, in the year 360, as we are 
told by the ecclesiastical historian Sulpicius Se- 
verus, Hhree only came from Britain, on account of 
their poverty.* And it is significantly hinted by 
Mr, Wright that they came, not across the chan- 
nel, but from a well known part of Gaul itself — 
^ it not being yet satisfactorily ascertained when 
the name Britanni was first applied to the people 
of the countr}' now called Bretagne," More than 
all, it certainly is not a little singular, that among 

^ jtfr. "Wright, in his *B%ographia Britannica Literaria,' appears 
to have been successful in this attempt; and in his more recent work 
' The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,' he says, 'the more I examine 
this book (Gildas*s) the more I am convinced of the correctness of 
the views I there (in the ' Biograpkia,* &q^) stated.' 

9 ' The Celt^ the Rotnanf and the 8a»on*'^]^e 297, 
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the many hundreds of Roman remains, in the 
shape of villas and temples, which from time to 
time have been brought to light in this country, 
no trace of the profession of Christianity has been 
discovered, with one interesting exception ; while 
the traces of paganism meet us at every step. 
And yet, according to Grildas and others, Roman 
Britain, at least after the age of Constantine, was 
filled with Christian churches and a Christian 
clergy, and paganism was little more than an 
empty name ! 

The exception referred to is very curious and 
very interesting. Among the pagan figures which 
adorned the tesselated pavement discovered at 
Frampton,^ was the Christian monogram X and 
P. An engraving of this beautiful pavement was 
published by Mr. Lysons, who endeavoured to 
explain the strange anomaly by supposing that the 
old pagan house might have fallen into the hands 
of a Christian, who added the sacred monogram of 
his faith to the emblems of paganism which were 
indicative of the belief of the earlier residents. 

I have thus far attempted to consider, in 9, few 
words, the state of the argument, pro and con, 
relative to Ancient British Christianity ; and it is 

^ S^e page 66^ 
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enough for my purpose, even if Mr. Wright's 
widest views be admitted as the trjuth, that the 
Roman armies and the Roman civilians settled in 
this country, — to say nothing about the 'mis- 
sionaries' of whom he speaks, — included numbers 
of professing Christians, whose influence must, 
in process of time, have operated powerfully upon 
the Britons with whom they were associated.^ 
The Britons were anxious to emulate their con- 
querors, and many of them were not slow in 
exchanging for Christianity the old druidic creed 
to which their forefathers had for centuries been 
so faithful. Entirely adverse though the two 
systems were in all that relates to their sacred and 
social characters, there existed, perhaps, some- 
thing like mutual toleration, until the melancholy 
notion at length took root, that belief could be a 

^ *No doubt, among the recruits who were sent to the Soman 
troops, and the strangers who visited the island as merchants or 
settlers, there must have been individuals who had embraced the 
truths of the gospel. But we must bear in mind, also, that the 
population of Britain, during the later period of the Soman power, 
seems to have been recruited more and more from the pagan tribes 

of Germany and the North We seem driven by these 

circumstances to the unavoidable conclusion, that Christianity was 
not established in Soman Britain, although it is a conclusion totally 
at variance with the preconceived notions into which we have been 
led by the ecclesiastical historians.' Wright's ' The Celt, the Boman, 
and the Saxon, — pages 296-9. 
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matter of compulsion, and that a passport to heaven 
would be the just reward of the strong believer 
who should persecute the weaker unbeliever. 
Perhaps from this view may be drawn the most 
satisfactory explanation of the presence of the 
Christian monogram in the midst of the pagan 
emblems at the Frampton villa. And even more 
than that: — We know that the pagan idols, and 
the emblems of the pagan faith, were often placed 
along the highways and in the towns, as objects of 
adoration — ^just as in Catholic countries the sacred 
shrines are at the present day exposed in similar 
situations. Gradually the emblem of the Chris- 
tian's belief and hope appeared among those pagan 
emblems, in the districts in which the new faith 
was slowly but surely supplanting the old, and 
just as it appeared, in another form, among the 
pagan decorations of the Frampton villa. It was 
a novelty suflScient to excite especial attention, 
and to become the source of local designations. 
For it was natural that the Christian worshippers 
should associate themselves around their sacred 
symbol, and that the spot — a village or a home- 
stead, as it might be — should be distinguished by 
themselves and by their neighbours as the Dwell- 
ing by the Cross. Erected by the Romans, it of 
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course was designated in the Latin tongue. The 
Britons eagerly adopted many of the Roman 
names, and that of Crux, a cross, — the nominative 
of Cruce — was among the number.^ And the 
Saxons, on their arrival, adopted, as we have seen, 
great numbers of the British local names, with 
such modifications and alterations of them as were 
natural to the speakers of a different language. 

It is a very striking fact, — ^a fact not mentioned 
by Mr. Wright or by any of the other describers 
of the Frampton pavement, — that within a mile 
of the spot at which that pavement was found, 
there is, at the present moment, a farm called 
Cruxton — the Latin word with a Saxon termi- 
nation; — a word which marks the site, if my notion 
be correct, of one of the Roman way-side crosses 
to which I have just referred!' Crewkeme I 
believe to be of similar origin. In Domesday 
that town is surveyed under the name of Cruche, 
and in other ancient documents it is called Cruke. 

^ The Welsh word for a cross is croes or crog. Sir Francis 
Palgraye, speaking of the habits of the Bomanised Britons, says : — 
The Britons, or at least those tribes which inhabited the -vicinity of 
the Boman colonies, soon adopted and emulated the customs of their 
masters, for evil as well as good. They learnt to speak the Latin 
language, <idopted Latin names, clad themselves in rich raiment, and 
vied with the Bomans in every luxury of corrupted Bome. ' HU^ 
tory of the AnglO'BaxoM/'^^&ge 9. 
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Earn is Anglo-Saxon for a cottage^ or, as CoUinson 
defines it, for a hermitage or a place of retirement. 
The Saxons, we can well believe, when themselves 
converted to Christianity, regarded the old Roman 
cross with especial veneration. Or if it had been 
destroyed by the fury of Teutonic paganism, or 
by the effects of time, they doubtless reared 
another on its site. For in the early days of 
Saxon Christianity, the cross was not only always 
erected among the abodes of men, as the significant 
and beautiful ornament of those abodes,^ but in 
secluded districts, where converts were so few 
that no appropriate building was erected, it served 
the purpose of a church. There, then, at the 
foot of the old cross at Crewkerne, — with no altar 
but that of God's own making — no incense save 
that of the sweet dews of heaven, — ^no ^ fretted 
roof or Hong-drawn aisle' — no 

' storied windows, richly dight. 
Shedding a dim religious light,'— 

1 The Market Cross remains to our own time. Its objeet was not 
that of ornament alone. It was intended by our pious forefathers to 
remind those who bought and sold beneath its shadow, of the religion 
which teaches that honesty and fair dealing towards men — upright 
and conscientious action, — are among the means by which the fayor 
of God may be secured;— that they are among the 'works ' which 
are the only true test of the ' faith ' so appropriately symbolised by 
the cross; — ^that they are a part of that acted religion, in fact, which 
IS so diametrically opposed to the mere formal profession and lip- 

K 
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with no canopy, in fact, but the glorious sky—r- 
no choristers but the feathered warblers of the 
grove, — there oftimes stood the old Saxon priest, 
and in a tongue which certainly would not now 
be * understanded of the people,' he proclaimed 
the principles of Christianity to those who sat and 
stood around him.^ As time rolled on the im* 
portance of the place increased; — so much so that 

eervioe with which it is now the fashion for so manj to deceiye 
themselTes and others. 

^ During the first centuries of the Saxon church, there were no 
parochial divisions. The clergy resided in episcopal monasteries) 
under the superintendence of the bishop, as they hi|d been brought 
up. They were sent thence to instruct the country people and to 
administer the offices of religion in the few churches which eadsted, 
or, where there were no churches, at a cross in the open air. When 
they had executed their commission they returned, and others went 
out to perform the same course of duty. The means of instruction 
were few and precarious under such a system, and those lords who 
were desirous of having spiritual aid always at hand for themselves, 
or who saw the advantage of having their vassals trained in a faith 
which inculcated obedience, industry, patience, and contentment, 
built churches and endowed them with a maintenance for a resident 
priest. The bishops promoted such establishments, and parishes 
were thus formed which were generally coextensive with the domain 
of the patron. As these became generiU* the system of itineracy 
fell into disuse. The alteration was well inten4ed, and has produced 
great good. Yet it may have contributed, in no slight degree, to 
that decay of knowledge and dissoluteness of life whidi are known, 
after this time, to have ensued among the Saxon clergy. They were 
removed from the eye of authority, from the opportunity of learning, 
and from the society of their equals* Southey's 'Book of the 
Church,* 
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Grewkeme became one of the ro^al mints for 
Somersetshire.^ When parishes were formed it 
received its regularly appointed clergy, and a 
church having been erected, — the precursor of the 
present glorious building — the periodical visits of 
the old preacher at the cross became no longer 
necessary. Not a trace remains of the old cross 
itself, nor even a trace of any of the crosses which 
were successively erected in the course of ages,' 
For now the sun of more than a thousand sum- 
mers has shon^ upon the flowery plain, — the 
storms of more than a thousand winters have 
beaten upon the surrounding hills, — the great 
drama of life, during that changeful period, has 
been enacted by the *long generations' which one 
after another have passed into the tomb, — changes 
innumerable have taken place in the SitEaiis of men 
and in the appearance of the country ; — ^but the 

^ A figure of one of the crnns of this mint — a coin of the reign of 
Xthelred, — is engrayed in page 113 of the *Book of the Axe,* 

* Crewkerne seems to hare been famous for its cross at the time of 
the celebrated topographer Leland, who tells us that ' Crokehom is 
sette under the rootes of an hille,' and that there he 'saw nothing very 
notable. Yet there ys a praty crosse, environed with small pillera, 
and a praty tonne house yn the mcurket place.' The 'praty crosse/ 
which I suppose was the market cross, has long since been removed, 
but what are said to have been some of its 'pillers' are still to be 
£pund in sundry porches in the town. 'Book of the Axe,* page 118» 
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name of the town remains unaltered. And furtbet 
still: — ^not only is one of the streets of Crewkerne 
called Hermitage Street, as if to mark the very 
site of the old hermit's cell, but somewhere near 
the foot of Hermitage Street, as an old deed 
attests,* there was formerly a Cross Tree Street, 
which seems to indicate the situation of the old 
cross itself — ^in the same way that Holy Rood 
Street indicates the site of a similar object at 
Chard.* 

When the Britons were completely subdued, 
and when the division of the spoil among the 
conquerors took place, the clans and families 
which had fought side by side, under the banners 
of their several chieftains, naturally settled down 
together, each clan by itself, upon the portionsof 
land which fell to the different chieftains by lot.* 

1 In the possession of William Sparks, Esq. 

3 Before taking leave of Crewkeme, I must observe that among 
the writers of aathority who entertain opinions the reverse of those 
of Mr. Wright, on the subject of Christianitj among the Britons, is 
the celebrated Sharon Turner, whose magnificent 'Siatory of the 
AnfflO'SctxoHB* should be read by everj one desirous of an acquaint- 
ance with the ' manners and customs ' of our fore&thers, and of 
possessing a vivid and a finithful portraiture of the infancy of 
Xnglish society. 

' The Anglo-Saxons must have been materially improved in their 
manners and mental associations by the civilisation to whidi Britain 
had attained at the time of their invasion, from the Boman govem- 
^eztt and ^terco[arsf • The tot grei^t change in the Anglo-Saxona 
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In Teutonic society, indeed, in its early stages, 
the chieftain was not merely the head, but, to 
some extent, the owner of his dependents. His 
free tenants rendered Mm miUtary service for the 
land they occupied, and his vassals were in every 
sense slaves. Many of those vassals were native 
Britons^ or the descendants of Britons whose 
ancestors had been taken prisoners in battle ; and 
the rest were of the lowest class of Saxons, and 
those convicted of crimes. They were bound to 
the soil, and, like the serfs of Russia, were bought 
and sold with it. 

A division of land thus allotted to a particular 
clan, was duly arranged for occupation. Certain 
portions of it were appropriated to tillage. The 
marshes, the forests, and the meadows adapted for 
cattle, were reserved as commons and enjoyed by 
the entire community under certain regulations ; ^ 

appeared in the disoontinuance of their piracies. They eeq^ed to be 
the ferocious spoilers of the ocean and its coasts. They, became land- 
owners, agriculturists, and industrious citizens. They seized and 
divided the acquiations of British affluence, and made the oom- 
monafty of the island their slaves. Their war-leaders became 
territorial chiefs; and the conflicts of capricious and sanguinary 
robbery were exchanged for the possession and inheritance of property 
in its various sorts, — ^for trades and manofactures, for useful luxuries, 
peaceful industry, and domestic comfort. Turner's 'Sittory cf the 
AnglO'Saxons' 

' See Palgraye's *Sktary of the A/nglo-Saxona,* chapter 12, which 
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and the whole was surroimcled by the Mark or 
March^ which was a space left purposely unculti- 
vated and intended as the boundary and the defence 
oftheterritory. But in time, as the population in- 
creased and as the rights of property became more 
respected^ the Mark was absorbed into individual 
ownership, and brought by degrees into -cultiva- 
tion.* Much of this arrangement was nothing more 

contains a clear and concise account of the feudal system in its 
various stages. 

^ I haye already, in a note at page Q4i, referred to the Mark in odb 
of its characters. I will here, from the same source, endeavour to 
explain it in its principal character — that of a boundary: — ^'If the 
nature of an early Teutonic settlement, which has nothing in com- 
mon with a city, be duly considered, there will appear an obvious 
necessity for the existence of a Mark, and for its being maintained 
inviolate. Every community, not sheltered by walls, or the still 
firmer defences of public law, must have one, to separate it from 
neighbours and protect it firom rivals. It is like the outer pulp that 
surrounds and defends the kemeL No matter how small or how 
large the community, — ^it may be only a village, even a single house* 
hold, or a whole state, — it will still have a Mark, a space or boundary 
by which its own rights of jurisdiction are limited, and the encroach- 
ments of others are kept off. The more extensive the community 
which is interested in the Mark, the more solemn and sacred the 
formalities by which it is consecrated and defended. But even the 
boundary of the private man's estate is under the protection of tho 
gods and of the law. "Accursed," in all ages and all legislations, "is 
he that removeth his neighbour's landmark." Even the owner of a 
private estate is not allowed to build or cultivate to the extremity of 
his own possession, but must leave a space for eaves, l^or is the 
general rule abrogated by changes in the original compass of the 
communities. As smaller districts coalesce and become, as it were, 
compressed into one body, the smaller and original Marks may 
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or less than a form of the feudal system, which, 
however, was not completely developed until after 
the arrival of the Normans ; and it was totally 
different from the system of centralization which 
distinguished the Roman government. The set- 
tlements of the different clans, indeed, were, at 
first, in one sense, so many separate and inde- 
pendent divisions; but there was a bond of 
union between them all, and they collectively 
acknowledged the sovereign power, as that power 
became developed in the progress of the hep- 
tarchy towards its absorption into the government 
by a single monarch. For from that monarch the 
chiefs themselves held their lands in fealty, by the 
tenure of military service. The country, when in 
time it became divided into shires, and hundreds, 
and tithings, each superintended by its respective 

become obliterated and converted merely into commons; but the 
public Mark will bare been increased upon the new and extended 
frontier. Villages tenanted bj Heardingas or M^dingas may cease 
to be separated, but the larger diyisions which haye grown up by 
their union — ^Meanwaras, Msegsetan, or Hwiccas-Hirill still have a 
boundary of their own. These again may be lost in the extending 
circuit of Wessex or Merda ; till a yet greater obliteration of the 
Harks having been produced through increasing population, internal 
conquest, or the ravages of foreign invaders, the great kingdom of 
England at length arises, having wood and desolate moorland and 
mountain as its Mark against Soots, Cumbrians, and Britons, and the 
eternal sea itself as a bulwark against Prankish and Frisian pirates.' 
Kemble's ' The Savom in JBingland: 
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officers, presented admirable machinery for the 
detection of crime and for the safety of property 
and person. For the people were all bound 
together by the strongest ties of mutual protection 
and mutual interest in each other. The head of 
a family was answerable for the conduct of the 
members of the family, and even for . that of their 
guests ; and all the inhabitants of a tithing were 
answerable for the good conduct of each other. 
Every man was bound to belong to some tithing — 
to get some one to be answerable for him ; and 
he answered, in his turn, for his fallow ti thing- 
men. 

The Teutonic nations were averse to living in 
towns. They enjoyed the pure air and freedom of 
the country, and left the towns to the occupation of 
the Roman citizens, who held them as tributaries to 
the Saxon king within whose bounds they stood.* 
* The country,' says Mr. Wright, *thus exhibited 
Teutonic rudeness, while the towns were the 
representatives of Roman civilization; and though 
the intercourse between the two, and the gradual 

^ 'It is well enough known,' says Tacitus, 'that none of the G^- 
man populations dwell in cities; nay, that they will not even suffer 
continuous building, and house joined to house. They live apart, 
each by himself, as the woodside, the plain, or the fresh spring 
attracts him.' 
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infusion of Saxon blood into the towns^ laid the 
foundation of mddern society, there was a feelillg 
of hostility and rivalry between town and country 
which has hardly yet disappeared. Between the 
aristocratic feeling of the Saxon landholders, and 
the republican principles that existed in the towns, 
arose, under the balancing influence of the crown, 
the modern political constitution.' 

It was natural that the portions of land allotted 
to the different chieftains should receive the 
names of the chieftains themselves. And such 
was the case in many instances. Sometimes, in 
our modern local names, we find the original 
owner's patronymic alone, or rather the clan name, 
with no additional syllable, as Sidling ^ from the 
Sidlingas, Twitching^ fiom the Twicgingas, and 
Herring (Langton Herring), from the Heorringas. 
But the personal name is generally found in 
combination with some word descriptive of the 
settlement itself, — such as ton^ burgh or 6wry, 
haniy and many others. 

Ton is a very common termination. The land 
which the chieftain had fenced in — the homestead 
which it was necessary to protect from wolves £^nd 
other depredators — the little garden plot taken in 
from the waste, — whatever, in fact, was enclosed 
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/ was called a tun ; and from that origin the word 
1 at length became applied to villages and towns, 
many of which grew out of the first humble 
enclosures. The word tun, as applied to settle- 
ments, was peculiar to the Anglo-Saxons. But it 
is probable that fences and hedges are not of 
German but of Celtic origin^ The German prin- 
ciple of land ownership was possession in common; 
so that fences, in Germany, were but little needed. 
But the Saxons, on their arrival in England, 
settled down under very different circumstances. 
They found hedges already constructed, in 
many parts of the country, and soon discovering 
the necessity for them, they adopted and appre- 
ciated them accordingly. I am sorry that their 
descendants, who are proverbial for being actuated 
by manias not necessarily associated with reason 
or with common-sense, should, in the present 
* enlightened ' times, have conceived a prejudice 
against those great ornaments to the landscape, 
our hedge rows and their timber, — those hedge 
rows which it will, perhaps, some day be discovered, 
were, after all, most wisely constructed by our 
ancestors for the necessary protection from the 
weather of their cultivated lands. The probability 
of the Roman-Britons having been the great hedge 
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makers, is doubtless strengthened by the fact that 
they carried their propensity with them to Brit- 
tany, after the arrival of the Saxons in England ; 
for that province, and the other parts of the coun- 
try inhabited by the Roman-British exiles, became 
distinguished from the rest of France by the 
characteristic denomination of ^ the Land of 
Hedges/ 

Mr. Kemble gives a list of many hundred 
modern English names originating, as he considers, 
in Anglo-Saxon patronymics. I select a few of 
the names in the West of England, observing, 
first, that it is regarded as a geners^l rule in local i 
etymology, that the syllable ing preceding toK^ \ 
and other similar endings, indicates the originating 1 
of the word ii^ a Saxon family name — inasmuch 
as ing w^ the 3&^on ending of the names of fami- 
lies and clans. Thus the clan of Bil will be 
Billing, or the Billingas, the original Saxon set- | 
tiers at Billingsgate. Even the letter s without 
ing affords grounds for believing that the former 
part of the word is that of a Saxon personal 

^ There is a strange prejudice against planting trees in fields. 
But that trees are not so prejudicial to the fields in which, or around 
which, they grow, is proved hj the practice of those countries where 
the people are much better and more economical agriculturists. 
The Attorney General in Parliament, 1837. Timbs's ' FoptUar 
Srrors Sxplained* page 268. 
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name, as in Finnes-burgh, Finshury. But it is 
not always easy to arrive at the exact definition of 
words of this class^ owing, among other circum- 
stances, to the change of form which the words 
themselves have undergone, and to the fact that 
ing not only denotes a family but also the geni- 
tive case. Ethehoulfing londy for example, is 
equivalent to Ethehvulfes lond, the land belonging 
to Ethelwulf, and not to a family called .Ethel- 
wulfing.^ As I have before stated, ing sometimes 
means a meadow, but so rarely that it may be 
generally regarded as applying to a personal name 
in one form or another. But I must proceed to 
my proposed enumeration : — 

AllingtoThy from the -^lingas; Alphington, from 
the ^Ifingas; AhvingtoUy from the -^Iwingas; 
Arlington^ from the Arlingas; Barrington, from 
the Beorringas ; Beckington, from the Beccingas ; 
Binghamy^ from the Bingas; Bondingtony from 
the Bondingas ; BurringtoUy from the Burringas ; 
BovingtoTiy from the Bofingas ; Canningtony from 
the Canningas; CheddingtoTiyborxiihe Ceadingas; 
Chillingtony from the Cyllingas; Cockington, from 
the Cocingas; Comngtouy from the Cosirigas; 

' Mam will be ezplained in a future page. 
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CuckUngton, from the Cjcelingas; Kilmington, 
from the Culmingas ;^ Dinnington, from the Din- 
ningas; Farrington, from the Feaxingas; Fordrng- 
ton, from the Fordingas; Yarlington, from the 
Gearlingas; Hdrdingtoriy from the Hardingas; 
Horsington, from the Horsingas ; Lackington 
(White Lackington* )y from the Laecingas; Li- 
mington, from the Limingas;' Lovingtan, from 
the Lc^ngas; Maningtan, from the Maningas; 
NottingtoUf from the Nottingas; Osmington, from 
the Osmingas ; PotntingtoUi from the Puntingas ; 
Puckington, &om the Pucingas ; Shillingford and 
ShilUngstonf from the Scyllingas; Speckington, 
from the Specingas ; Torringtonf from the Teor-^ 
ringas; TFerrington, from the Waeringas; Will' 
mington, from the Wylingas; and Woolmington, 
from the Weolmingas. 

Many of these names, and others in Mr. Kem- 
ble's list, occur in different counties; — showing 
that branches of the same families obtained 
settlements in different places and independently 
of each other. Some of the names, moreover, 
are not those of the individuals to whom the 

1 I am not sure that Eolmington may not signify the Town, or 
the Enclosure, at the Common Meadow. See Folwhele*s 'Devon.* 

2 See page 66. 
' See page 23. 
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particular lands were allotted^ but they are those 
of celebrated personages in the father-land. The 
origin of a few of them, as was natural to a nation 
of hero-worshippers, is mythological, and that of 
others can easily be traced to the old German 
traditionary romances. . 

Innumerable circumstances altogether distinct 
from ownership, and many of them now impossible 
to be ascertained, naturally influenced the early 
settlers in the choice of names for their possessions. 
Situation, soil, productions, the face of the coun- 
try—even, as Dr. Leo observes, the * springing of a 
hare across their path, the appearance of a par- 
ticular tree, or some peculiarity of the ground, was 
associated with their first impressions of the spot, 
which received a name accordingly.' Thus among 
the numerous tans we find Seaton (Sae-tun), the 
Town or Enclosure by the Sea;* Norton* and 
Sutton (Suth-tun), so named from their respective 
situations with regard to some other places ; Mil- 
ton (Myll-tun), the Town at the Mill; Brimpton, 

^ 8a also means a lake, or a pond, and in thia sense may explain 
Sea, near Ilminster. 

* The addition of 8ub-Hamd<m to the Norton near Crewkeme, is 
intended to indicate the situation of that village with regard to 
JBEam Hill;— just as the situation of Weston is indicated bj the 
Latin tttper mare^Weston upon the Sea-^tk comparati?eIy modem 
distinction. 
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frbm bryme, famous, or from brymme, a border — 
the Famous, or the Border Enclosure; Cullomp- 
ton, the town on the river Culm;* Churchstanton, 
the church at the Stone Town (stan-tun) ;* Tala- 
ton, the town on the Tale — tale, as Polwhele 
defines it, signifying ^ water issuing from the end 
of a lake;' Otterton, the tow^n upon the river 
Otter;' Wincanton, in Domesday Wincaletone — 

^ Polwhele thinks that the name of tJulm is properlj 8t Columh, 
and he enumerates several plades along the banks of the river which 
bear that name in its exact orthographj — WhitS'polumh, Columh' 
Davis, Colunib-John, and others. But the British word oylm, — yr 
afon^ cylm, the rapid river, — perhaps a^ords a more satisfactory 
^ymology. 

^ It is traditionary with the inhabitants that Churchstanton was 
once a place of great importance, and its name would Beem to imply 
that in the early days it really had greater pretensions than the less 
substantially constructed ttins around it. 

3 Old Westcote's account of the origin of the name of the river 
Otter, if not correct is certainly quaint: — 'The ryver Otter, or 
ryver of Otters (water doggs) takes name from the abundance of 
those animals (which we term Otters) sometyme haunting and 
using yt.' ' Vievi of Devonshire* published in 1630. Baxter de- 
rives OUer from the Celtic odre, a boundary, and Polwhele thinks 
that it is simply a softening of y dwr, the water (see page 26) t 
Both of these derivations, are worthy of consideration. For although 
it is very natural that the Saxons should name the stream from an 
animal which haunted it, yet there is no reason to believe that otters 
were more numerous ia this particular stream than in the many 
other streams which beautify and fertilize Devonia. The river 
gives its name to several places, including Ottery St. Mary {Oter'Sg, 
the otter-water), Otterford, and TTp-Ottery — the prefix up implying 
a position towards the spring-head, like U^lyme. 
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the pleasant town upon the river Cale, the Cale 
being a tributary to the Stour; Langton, the 
Long Town, or the Long Enclosure; and Somer- 
ton, named from the County of Somerset, of 
which it was formerly one of the chief towns — or 
else, as some think, giving its own name to the 
county. 

Of a signification very similar to that of ton, is 
Aay, — dL word probably derived from the Norman- 
French, but with a representative in the Anglo- 
Saxon in the form of haga.^ It is applied to 
numerous farms in the West of England. In 
strictness it means a hedge^ but in its enlarged 
sense it is an enclosure^ and in the plural (Hayes 
and Hayne)^ a collection of enclosures. Among 
the numerous examples which might be presented, 
the following will suflBice: — Westhay, Easthay, 
and Uphay, so named from their several situa- 
tions; Wilhay, from the Anglo-Saxon wil^ — the 
Pleasant Field; Culverhayes, from culfre^ — the 
Pigeon Field ; Merehay, the Farm or Enclosure 
in the Marsh ; Ciithayes, from the Anglo-Saxon 
cote^ a Cottage* — the Cottage Fields, or from the 

^ The Saxon luiga was applied to all the small estates, in a 
general sense, and it meant, particularlj, a little field. Its repre« 
sentatire in modem German is Ao^, generally applied to woodlands. 

^ From cote, also^ comes Goat, the name of a Tillage near Maortock^ 
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Celtic cpeddy a wood — the Wooded Enclosures, 
—equivalent to Woodhayes; Childhay, — the Cold 
Field or Farm, from ceald, cold, the root of 
Chiltern Hills, and of Chilthom ; and Avishayes 
— avisy apparently a modern prefix, from the 
Latin, — the Bird Fields. Hayne appears to be 
peculiar to Devonshire, and especially to the 
neighbourhood of Colyton, where there are at 
least twenty different farms with that word as a 
termination to their names — the prefixes being 
personal names, or the names of ancient own- 
ers, such as Mornhayne (Morganhayne), or some 
locally descriptive word, ancient or modern, 
such as Cownhayne, Downhayne, Hooberhayne 
(Upper-hayne, or Hooper-hayne), Wilhayne 
(Pleasant Fields), and the like. 

Warth and Worthy (Anglo-Saxon Worth, 
Worthig, Weorthi,) also mean a field, a farm, or 
enclosed lands.* Dr. Leo gives them the more 
definite meaning of ^a plot of ground surrounded 
with water, but elevated above it, or secured with 
dykes or piles.' Other authorities say that they 
mean ^ the farm near the source of a stream.' The 
probability is, that whatever might have been the 

and also Kureot, from Ueordf a herdsman — the IIerd^man*s Cottage. 
* Dr. Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionarj. 
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exact original definition, the word, in time, like 
other similar words, acquired a more extensive 
application. In this particular locality. Worth 
and Worthy are rarely met with, in comparison 
with ton and some other terminations ; but taking 
the country through they form a tolerably nume- 
rous collection. I need only mention, as local 
instances. Worth near Tiverton; Tilworth, the 
Tilled Farm; Closworth, perhaps from Clofes^ 
worthy the Separated or Divided Farm; Wid- 
worthy, from wid^ which may mean either the 
Wide or the Grass Farm ; Chilworthy, the Cold 
Farm ; Tatworth, perhaps from toht, a, conflict,* 
— one not unlikely forming part of the history of 
Cerdic's association with Chard ;* and Cudworth, 

^ Perhaps Tud, in Tudbeer^ on the other side of Chard, may come 
from the same root. 

3 See pages 81-85. TadchesteTf Tudhwry, and some other places, 
are said to have obtained their names from Tkoth, the Celtic god to 
whom many Toot-hills were consecrated. This word may certainly 
be suggested as the origin of Tatworth. But a Saxon prefix should 
always be pre£erred when its affix is Saxon, and when other circum- 
stances justify the preference. For it is natural that a people, in 
naming its places of residence, should use its own language rather 
than draw upon a foreign language foi some syllables and jumble 
them up with syllables of their own to complete the words* The 
Anglo-Saxons, no doubt, acted in this natural way, as a general rule. 
When they made exceptions to the rule — and instances of many such 
^xce^tions will be found mentioned in these pages^-^there were 
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one of the hybrids referred to in the note below, 
composed of the British coedd and the Anglo- 
Saxon worth, the Wood Farm, or the Farm of 
the Wood, — a name remarkably appropriate even 
in the present tree-destroying age. 

Croft, a little field, often corrupted into crat, 
— Leigh, Lea, Ley (leah), a pasture, perhaps 
wooded land as distinguished from f eld, an open 
pasture, — Lease (laes), pronounced lears by the 
peasantry, also signifying pasture land — and 
Weald, a wild, — are all words of the same class, 
and are very common components of local names. 
We have Croft Farm, near Crewkerne; Weycroft, 
at Axminster — the Pasture by the Roman Way ; 
Bradley, the Broad (brad) Pasture; Leigh House, 
near Ford Abbey ; Southleigh and Northleigh, 
near Coly ton, of obvious meaning ; Cotleigh, the 
Cottage at the Pasture, — or cot may be from the 
British coedd ;^ Tytherleigh, from teotha-leah, 

• 

doubtless reasons quite as natural, and tliej are often apparent. I 
could obtain the syllable Tat from another Anglo-Saxon word, but I 
am loath to give importance to the etymology. My Tatworih read- 
ers would hardly be flattered if I seriously descended from originals 
so respectable as a Celtic god and a Saxon battle to the reptile 'ugly 
and venomous!' And yet there is no disguising that Tade is 
genuine Saxon for a toad, — The Toad Farm // Verily, 'there is but 
a step,' &c, TarrocVe Lodge, at Tatworth, is iromparrt^o, a Park, 
\ Coedd is explained more than once in these pages. 
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tetha-leah, the Tithing, or the Tithe Pasture, as 
distinguished, perhaps, from adjoining lands for 
which no tithes were paid — a very likely circum- 
stance, as a large portion of the parish of Chard- 
stock, in which Tytherleigh is situated, was 
formerly common and waste land. Litchfield, 
from lie, or lich, a corpse, — the Field of Corpses ;* 
Oxenlease and Highlease, — both self explana- 
tory; and, lastly, Monkton Weald, like the Wealds 
of Kent and Sussex and the Wolds of Yorkshire, 
— the wild, uncultivated tracts of country,* 

The ancient fens, and moors, and marshes are 
likewise indicated by the numerous places which 
derive their names from them, and which, in an 
agricultural sense, are now, in most instances, in a 



^ Hence the Jjych-gate at the entrance to churchyards — the gate 
at which the corpses for interment are rested before being taken into 
the church. It may occur to some of my readers that the fields 
called Latches, at Azminster, may have possibly obtained their 
name from this source. I should rather say that Latches is more 
likely to' be a corruption of * lanchards.* Lynch, the name of an 
adjoining field, is no doubt the Anglo-Saxon Mine, which means 
ploughed ground on the side of a hill. 

2 Monkton Weald iff rapidly becoming anything but a 'wild 
uncultivated place,' and its name, in the course of a few years, will 
apply to it with no greater truth than the names of many thousand 
places which are now difficult to be understood, on account of the 
altered character of the localites of which their names, originally, 
were literally descriptive. 
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totally different situation. The Anglo-Saxon 
words Fen, M6r, and Mere are considered to be 
nearly synonymous; and mersc, a marsh, may 
with safety be added to them. From these ge- 
neral names have sprung Feniton ; ^ Fenny Bridge, 
or, as commonly pronounced, Vinny Bridge;* 
Moreton ; Sedgemoor, from secg, a sedge, — a 
plentiful moorland production ; Merriott, from 
mere-gaet, the Marsh-gate, or the Road through 
the Marsh ;' Marston, from Mersc-tun ; and 
Chepney Marsh — Chepney, perhaps, from Jemp- 
na, a Watery Place.* 

^ Polwhele rejects this etymology, for the unphilosophical reason 
that * there are no fens there ' — forgetting that the name was con- 
ferred at a period when most of the lowlands watered by rivers were 
probably nothing but fens. I submit that the derivation of Feniton 
from the Anglo-Saxon fen is more satisfactory than that from the 
jumbled British and Saxon ' Pen y tun, villa ad cojfntt aqna,* the 
town at the head of the water, which Mr. Polewhele travels out of 
his way to find. However, the pen y tiin definition is quite as 
reasonable as that of 'Yineton, from a vine which rwna near the 
Church* — a definition which Mr. Polwhele certainly does not alto- 
gether reject. 

^ Fen-gelad is defined by Br. Bosworth as a 'fenny road.* I there- 
fore venture to claim Fen-hrig as the original name of the ' road ' 
over a stream among the fens. 

^ See page 69. 

* Coke upon Littleton, *Boncariay or runcaria,' say those 
venerable authorities, 'signifieth land full of brambles and briars, 
i^nd is derived of ronderj the French word which signifieth the same 
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Our local names^ too, reveal the sites of ancient 
forest- tracts, no trace of which, in many instances, 
now remains; and they point out ancient Marks, ^ 
and even the sites of single trees once famed for 
their beauty, or for some circumstance in con- 
nection with them long buried in the abyss of 
time, Wudu, Widuj W6d, a wood; Hyrst, a 
thicket; Holt, a wood or a copse; and Stoc, a 
trunk of a tree — in its enlarged and more general 
sense, an entire woorf/^these, with other kindred 
words, furnish a tolerably large collection of local 
names, many of which are within the limits 'which 
I have more particularly marked out for the 
selection of my illustrations.^ I will enuraei'ate 

[the origin, perhaps, of ^oncomS^.]... By the grant oiomnet 

juncariaSf or Jonoariaa, the soile where rashes do grotnr doth passe; 

forjonCt in French, is a rush, whereof ^oncaria cometh And 

jampna commeth ot jone, and nower (the name of a farm near 
Axminster), a waterish place, and is all one, in effect, ytith joncaria 

... , Stagnum, in English a poole, doth consist of water and land, 

and therefore by the name of Stagnum, or a poole, the water and 

land shall passe. [Perhaps the origin of Stc^moor] In the 

same manner, gurges, a deep pit of water, a gors, or gulf, (ionsisteth 

of water and land In Domesday it is called ^«oH, yor/, and 

gors plurally.* [The origin of our gurt^ as in Boncombe Ghirtt and 
the Ourta in Azmouth Marsh.J 

^ There is a parish called Mark, of undoubted signification, 
situated eight miles from Axbridge, in Somersetshire. 

' These limits were, originally, the immediate neighbourhoods of 
Crewkeme, Yeovil, and Chard,— the towns at which this Lecture, as 
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a few of them: — Wootton, the Town or En- 
closure in the Wood — a very common name ; 
Marsh wood, which speaks for itself; Woodbury, 
the Wooded Hill ; Woodhayes and Woodhayne, 
the Wooded Fields or Hedges; Dalwood (Anglo- 
Saxon dal) the Wood in the Valley; Lough Wood 
or Lof-Wood, perhaps from laf, the remainder, or 
what is left — the remaining portion of the wood 
which gave its name to Dalwood; Hurst, near Mar^- 
tock; the Holts — f holts' still — situated between 
North Perrott and Winyard's Gap, and well known 
to the sportsmen of Somerset and Dorset; Ever- 
shot, from eofor and shot^ (the usual modern form 
of holt)— the Wild Boar's Wood;^ Holcombe^ 
the Wooded Dell; Stock, at Yetminster, the seat 

first sketched, was delirered. But the reader will have long agro 
perceived that a large number of the names selected for illustration 
in these pages is to be found only in far more distant localities. 

^ The Sot. Mr. Barnes derives Svercreech (a name resembling 
Evershot in one of its syllables) from the Celtic Wfvyr'Crug, Cow- 
parsnip Enoll. He also thinks it likely that the British name of 
York, Caer-efrog, might bo ect&r-efurog^ in Latin JSboracwn, Cow- 
parsnip Castle— from the abundant growth there of that yegetitble. 
But other writers say that the original name of York was Ehurae, 
or EhoraCf a town or fortified place on the banks of a river. As 
regards Evershot, I do not think that there is much doubt about 
the correctness of the definition ventured in the text ; and I may 
add that in the same parish there is a farm called *SolV Holt is 
perhaps the origin of Hot, in Holcombe, the name of a farm in 
XJplyme parish sind at the back of Musbury Castle. Interesting 
Boman remains have lately been discovered there in the shape of a 
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of the Rev. H. F, Yeatman;^ Chardstock^ Cerdic's 
Wood ;2 Stockland, the Woodland ; Stocklinch, 
the Wooded Ploughed Ground on the Side of a 
Hill;' Tawstock, the Wood on the river Taw;* 
Heathstock, the Heathy Wood — Anglo-Saxon 
Haeth; and Halstock^ perhaps from aid — the 
Old Wood. 

Stock (stoc) is sometimes regarded as syno-^ 
nymous with Stoke (st8c). But the strict mean- 
ing of stoc appears to be a Place, or a Village, 
Stoke is common in most parts of England, and 
I need not, therefore, be precise in my selection 
of examples. Stoke Pogis, in Buckinghamshire, 
the scene of Gray's immortal Elegy, at once occurs 
to me, and I must not omit Stoke-sub-Hamdon, 

handsome tesselated paTement, of which an exquisite drawing, now 
in the possession of the Boyal Antiquarian Society, has been made by 
Mr. W. Newbery. Extensive foundations hare also been dug up, 
and the appearance of the ground bears eyidence of still more 
important remains now buried in the soil. 

^ Yetminster may be the Anglo-Saxon Gat-minster — the Church 
by the Oate^ or on the Boad. See pages 22 and 60. 

' See page 85. That Chardstook was formerly much more wooded 
than it is at the present day, is proved by the fact that old persons 
still living remember when a grove of oaks extended from the 
village down the little valley to Fordwater. 

s From mine. See page 122. 

^ Taw may be from the Celtic, jfr cffon taw, the Quiet Stream. 
But it is not remarkably quiet* See, therefore, page 27 for another 
and perhaps a better d^nition; 
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which has some interesting associations with the 
past. It is situated upon the Fosse-wa;, and the 
name of Stanchester, now applied to a field near 
the village^ doubtless marks the site of the ori* 
ginal Roman station — a site traditionally regarded 
as that of ' the old town/* 

Stow is a form of Stoc^ or, at least, its meaning 
is the same. I cannot call to mind any local 
example, but Stowe, the stately home of * prince- 
ly Buckingham/ immediately occurs to me. 
Chepstow is literally the Market Place, — from 
ceap, which implies buying and selling — com- 
merce — and which explains Cheap Street, at 
Sherborne, the Market Street ; Cheapside, Lon- 
don ; Chipping Norton, and many similar names. 
Brighstowe, the original of Bristol, is the Pleasant 
Place. Bricgstow, which some say was the ori- 

* There are remainB of a Castle at Stoke built by John de Bello 

dtaapo, or Beanchamp, in the reign of Edward I. The castle oon- 

ained a chantry for five chaplains^ founded and endowed by the 

ame personage, and within its walls were buried seveial of the 

bunder's family, together with some of tbeDe Gournays, into whose 

amily the property afterwards passed. Sir Matthew De Gournaj 

fas a fiEimous warrior. He distinguished himself at Cressy and 

Foictiers, and afterwards returned to Stoke, where he died in 1406. 

The remains of the Castle are conyerted into a farm house, of which 

the chapel is now a cider cellar I But the most interesting object at 

Stoke is its Church, which contains specimens — ^some of them very 

beautiful — of all the different styles of Gothic architectuire, from the 

C^orman downwards. 

M 
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ginal, meaps the Town at the Bridge. The British 
names of Bristol were Caer Oder^ the City of 
the Valley, and Caer Brito, the British City. 

Bearo, of which here is a derivative, means, 
according to Dr. Leo, a productive wood — a wood 
producing berries and wild fruits. Bere is Anglo- 
Saxon for barley — a very favorite grain among 
those who spoke that language ; for in commo];i 
with the rest of the Teutonic race, they were 
remarkable for their fondness of the generous 
beverage sp pleasantly associated with October, — 
a fondness transmitted to their posterity even 
into the present generation — to the horror of all 
teetotallers ! So absorbing was the old Saxon's love 
of beer — so deep, at last, became his customary 
potations, in rivalship of the Danes, and so mischie- 
vous, at times, were the results — that it was found 
necessary, in the reign of King Edgar, to enact a 
law that into every tavern drinking-pot should be 
driven a certain number of pegs, at measured 
intervals, and that no one, at a single draught, 
should drink more liquor than lay within 
the space of two of these pegs. From this 
curious enactment arose the common phrase, ad- 
dressed to a person in bad spirits, ' you are a peg 
too low ! ' ' 

1 Tk9 Saxom broif«d (heir ale from malted barley, as we do; but 
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iTo wonder, then, that Seer, in so many forms, 
should present itself in our local nomenclature. 
There is hardly any district without it, and I 
have said quite enough to remove all difficulty 
in accounting for its origin. I will merely add 
that our West-country Word Barton (here tun, 
the place enclosed for barley ricks,) is of the 
same parentage.^ 

This reference to beer suggests another beve- 
rage of which the Saxons were extremely fond, 
namely, mead — the beverage which, when they 
were pagans, they hoped to drink after death, in 
the halls of Valhalla, out of the skulls of their 
slaughtered .enemies, and as a reward for their 
bravery upon earth. Its relative value was one 
cask of mead to two casks of spiced ale and four 

thej had no hops. There were four kinds of ale^spiced ale, mild 
ale, clear ale, and Welsh ale. The national beverage was sold at 
taverns, which priests, by the by, were forbidden to frequent, and 
which no doubt were 'free houses;' for 'ererj man' was 'his own 
brewer,' in those days — the curious production now known ai 
' brewery beer ' being among the 'improvements* of modern times, 
—an improvement entirely beyond the inventive powers of our 
simple-minded ancestors ! 

^ The ancient name of Beer, near Seaton, or at least the name by 
which it is referred to by Leland, is Bereword (Bere worth,) — the 
Bailey Farm. But Baxter, not satisfied with so simple an explana- 
tion, or rather not deigning to notice it, goes to the Celtic *Ber Bhin, 
si dictatur eru9 rUn/ 
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casks of common ale.^ Honey, the chief ingre-* 
dient of mead, was extensiyely produced, and 
generally formed a portion of the rent paid in 
kind. It also entered into the composition of a 
liquor called morat^ which was flavored with the 
juice of mulberries. The importance of honey, 
as an article of production and consumption, was 
very considerable, and the bee-farmer was no 
insignificant personage of his class. It is not 
extraordinary, therefore, that local names should 
originate from such a source, and it is really 
difficult to understand why Polwhele, one of the 
D^TQUshire historians, in defining Honiton, should 
stumble at so simple and so natural an origin as 
Huni-tun — the Place &mous for Honey; — for 
the neighbourhood of Honiton is a land of 
Goshen, and bees and flowers, milk and honey, 
are among the most abundant of its poetical 
associations.' Polwhele, however, who seems to 

1 See 'Fietorial Hiftofy qf BngUmi,* yol 1, page 286— Cham- 
ben'i Edition. 

* At first sight, BeamUmUr might be thought to be named after 
'the busy bee.' Bat that etymology will hardly bear iayestigation. 
The torn is situated upon the riyer Bride or Brit« and it would be 
yery natural that it should be named therefrom, like Azminster and 
many other places; for although Bea, in Beaminster, is a wide 
departure firam Brit, it by no means follows that it was always so, or 
rather that both words had their present form. Li some old works, 
—^prigg's *Anglia BecUviva' among them,— -the town is called 
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delight in obtaining his definitions from a source 
as remote, if not as improbable, as possible, and 
also in mixing British and Saxon together in a 
way which perhaps the Saxons themselves never 
dreamed of, triumphantly appeals to Camden in 
favor of cwn y (British) tun (Anglo-Saxon), — 
ctun signifying dogs, andy water !'^ And then he 
tells us, following Baxter, that [ most probably 
Honiton took its name from onnen y tun, oppidum 
fraxinece aquae^ a Town on an Ash river.* Old 
Westcote, in his quaint way, speaks much more 
in accordance with my notions on this subject: — 
* This towne claymes prioritie for antiquitie before 
many other. But for the name, yf I should say 
y t was taken from the abundance of honye there 
made or found, I perswade myself you would 
smyle. And yet that may not be altogether sans 
reason, in regard of the hills adjoyning, on which 
abundance of thyme, or tyme, growes, in which 

Beaumimter, which suggests the Norman-French for the first 
Syllable, and which, being translated in full, is obviously the Beauti- 
ful Church. But in Domesday, unfortunately for this definition, the 
town is surveyed as Beiminster^ and as it is not likely that the 
Norman scribe who made the record was ignorant of the orthography 
of a word in his own language, one is almost driven to the conclu- 
lion that no part of the name can be of Norman origin. 

* See page 117 for the definition of Otter. 

' * History of Devonshire,* vol. 2, page 277. 
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these pretye creatures [the bees^ of coursej are 
much delighted and feed most willingly theron ; 
wherof the poet speaks^ 

" Crura thimo plena.** 

But the cause of the name cannot easily be known 
but by conjecture, which, as yt doth sometyme 
deceive the imagination, so yt doth also, and as 
often (grounded upon probable reason) hyti the 
whyt and expresse the ayrned at veritie.*^ 

Ashton, Ashill,' Oakleigh, and similar names, 
tell the particular kinds of trees which once- 
flourished at the places which they designate. Ir» 
like manner single trees, and little groups of trees, 
named some localities, just as they are made to 
name some at the present day, — as Maiden Beech 
Tree, near Crewkerne; Four Cross Elms, near 
Colyton;- The Four Ashes, near Bridport; and 
the more curious name of the Twelve Apostles' — 

1 Vi^w o/Dewnahire in 1630. 

> Sill, as one of the natural features of the country, often names 
localities. The original Saxon word is hul, as we find it in Tin- 
tinhull, which may mean the Bv/ming Mill (from Unding), with 
reference, perhaps, to an ancient beacon; or the Encloaed HUl, from 
tdnan, to fence in, to enclose, the root of tiin. See page 111. 

' It is only the numbers four and seren [See page 95] which 
figure in names of places, as is nearly the case in Germany, save 
when the fourteen aitospoiroUy and such like Chwch saints, hare 
gained admittance. Dr. Leo, 
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twelve trees upon the top of Clan or Clarendon 
Hill^ between Broadwinsor and Beaminster. 

Ash^ Hurst^ and Martock^ perhaps indicate the 
site of a Saxon mark in that locality. Martock^ 
indeed^ may be Mearc-ac^ the Mark Oak^ although 
it may abo be Msera-«c^ the Great or the Famous 
Oak — the spot at which some noted monarch of 
the woods^ in Saxon times^ spread forth its 
ample arms, and formed, 

'In winter, shelter, and in randiine, sbade/ 

Chinnock, in Domesday Ciniock/ may in all 
probability have received its prefix from cyne, 
royal, making Cyneac, the Royal Oak. It is not 
in my power to explain the manner in which a 
remarkable tree might have obtained so distin- 
guished a title. But we often speak, in figurative 
language, of Hhe king of trees,' and the 'monarch 
of the woods,' and I may safely leave the ques- 

1 There are three village called Chinnock, distingniahed from 
each other bj the prefixes JBkstf Middle, and West. At West 
Chinnock there are extensive mannfaotories of sail doth, belonging 
to the respectable firm of Messrs. Hayward and Sons; and East 
Chinnock, equidistant from Orewkeme and Yeovil, on the main road, 
is fiunous for a salt spring, from which salt was formerly made in 
considerable quantities. The proportion of salt with which the 
water is impregnated is about one in forty, by weight, — ^that is, a 
pound of salt can be produced from forty pounds of the water. The 
salt manufifustory haa long been discontinued, but the spring remaim} 
as formerly. 
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tion to the imagination of my readers, Chideock 
may derive its first syllable from ced, a boat, or 
from ced, strife, contention — the Oak of Strife 
— a very natural name, in the early days, but one 
upon which history, in this particular application 
of it, offers no explanation whatever. 

It may be taken as almost a definite rule, that 
the syllables ach and. ocky in names of places, 
signify our oak, as in Acton and Oakhampton, 
When used as an affix, the prefix is generally 
found to be some appellation descriptive of the 
tree itself, or of its locality, or of its being a point 
of boundary. The prefix, also, was sometimes the 
name of a person — that of some king or great 
warrior, or that of the owner of the tree, or of 
some one who dwelt hard by and perhaps held his 
manor courts under its shadow. 

Forest trees were extremely valuable to tlie 
Anglo-Saxons for their production of mast 
for the feeding of swine — for swine formed 
a very important part of the food of the popula- 
tion. Hardly an estate was without its mast- 
woods, and the number of swineherds on each 
manor was carefully registered in Domesday 
Book. From that invalual^le document we learn 
that there were seventeen swineherds (porcarii) 
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in the mauor of Tauntoiiy and seven in that oi^ 
White Lackington^ and that the White Lackington 
porcarii *paid Roger Arundel forty hogs annually' 
for the privilege of feeding in the said Roger's 
woods* Especial laws were made for the pannage 
of the favorite animal^ and there was a careful 
distinction between the swine de herbagio — the 
lean swine fed upon the herbage of the waste — 
and the fatted swine of the woods* No wonder^ 
then, that the mast trees should be highly valued^ 
apart from their use for^mber; and no wonder 
that they should be found to designate localities!^ 
If I mistake not, the word Misterton, the name of 
a village near Crewkerne^ is simply a contraction 
of Maeste-treow-tun — ^a form gradually assumed in 
the course of ages, and now presented under 
circumstances so very different from those under 
which the name was originally conferred. Mis- 

1 The difficulty of keeping live stock through the winter, in the 
infancy of agriculture and when 'artifioialB' were unknown, rendered 
it neca8eMur7 for our Anglo-Saxon forefathers to provide their winter 
supplies of anmial food in the shape of salted meat. For this 
purpose great numbers of swine and other animals were annually 
slaughtered in the autumn. Hence salt was a yalnable commodity, 
and its manufacture was an extensive branch of the national industry. 
Allusions to salt are frequent in the Anglo-Saxon charters, -and the 
names of Salcombt, Saltath, BaUerUm, and others, declare its im. 
portance in a still more indelible form, as well as indicate the site of 
its manufacture t 
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terton thus appears to be literally the Farm, ot 
the Village, at, or famous for, Mast Trees,* 

The neighbouring village of Mosterton appears 
also to be named from a member of the vegetable 
creation, but one which occupies a far tnore 
humble rank than the stately oak and the graceful 
beech — the great mast-trees of the Anglo-Saxon 
woods. I am inclined to take Mosterton as a 
wide departure from its primitive form — an inten- 
tional departure, perhaps, in order to bring the 
word to resemble Mister ton,— and to consider the 
orthography in Domesday as nearer to the ori«- 
ginal." It there appears as Mortestome. Now 

' Misterton was the property of the Duke of Clarence — the illus- 
trious anti-teetotallBr who was ^so pleasantly drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey in the reign of Edward the Fourth. Perhaps Figs-trough 
Lane, near Axminster, ia simply corrupted from pic, a pig, and treow, 
a tree — the Fig*s Tree Lane — the place famous for mast-trees. 

' This cannot be followed as a general rule, for although consider- 
able light is often thrown by Domesday upon the original form and 
true signification of ancient local names, yet implicit reliance cannot 
in all cases be placed upon that venerable record on the subject of 
local nomenclature. Its compilers held in contempt the language of 
those whom they had conquered, and they were more intent, during 
its hasty compilation, in ascertaining the actual owner of each 
manor, and the amount of revenue to be derived from its lands, with 
the stock and laborers upon it, than on any nice discrimination about 
either the orthography or the etymology of its name — taking only as 
their guide the pronunciation of the reeves from whom they obtained 
their information. We can easily fancy how far from being correct 
that pronunciation, by unlettered men, very often was. 
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torn is no doubt a thorn, — as in Thorn-ig, 
Thomey Island, in Cambridgeshire, — and morthes 
is the genitive of morth, slaughter, murder, death. 
The whole is thus literally the Thorn of Death, 
or of Murder,'-^a name no doubt originally in- 
tended to commemorate some deed of blood, about 
which even the voice of tradition is silent.^ 

From other trees and vegetable productions we 
have such names as Buckam, from Boc, the beech ;* 
Pinhoe, from pin, a pine, and hoh, high, the Pine 
Hill — hence, also, the Hoe, at Plymouth; Linton, 
from linde, a lime tree;' Mapperton and Map^ 
powder, from mapledem, a Place of Mapletrees ; 
Appleshawe, from appel dJidi scog (Danish), tlie 
Apple Wood;* Haselbmy, ivom hcesl, — the Hazel 

^ The foundation of Battle Abbey, in Sussex, was origmallj laid 
westward of the site of the battle, and the Abbey Chronicle says that 
'a certain thorn tree growing there is a memorial of the circumstance/ 
Lower's 'Account of the Battle ofSastiuffB,* 

2 See a future page. 

' There are several Lintons. Some of them are doubtless from Un, f 
flax, and others from the Celtic linn, water. 

* Appledore, in Devonshire, may perhaps be from the Celtic ^pwl 
y d/for, a pool of. water, although Br. Leo enumerates it in his list of 
places derived from ^he Anglo-Saxon apjpeU The Britons were very 
fond of apples, and it is said- that the apple tree waa intredaeed 
into this country from Gaul by the Hasdui, the tribe which inhabited 
the northern and eastern parts of SomerBetshire. The art of making 
cider and perry appears to haye been taught the Britons by the^ 
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Mound — the place abounding in Hazel Woods ; 

Fumhamy from f earn, tern, or perhaps tromfym, 

old> — ^the Old Dwelling-place; HeatJ^ld and 

He(Uhstock,ftoTD.^2Bl^\^ Wheathy Cross, from 

Hwaete-leahy the Wheat Land ; ' Rushywood, 

commonly pronounced Irshy'ood^ from risce, a 

-ush; Sedgemoor^ mentioned at page 1^ ; GroW" - 

'ey Copse, perhaps from croh-leah^ Crocus Land; 

Oarston, from gaers, grass; Furzleigh^ from 

yrs, the Furzy Pasture; Furzebrook, the Furzy 

Brook, or the Brook which rises at Furzleigh; 

nd Furzemoorgate (genteelly called Birdsmoor- 

gate),*— the Road through the Furzy Moor/ 

Burgh, Borough, and Bury are found ext^isively 
in local nomenclature, forming, chiefly, the end- 
ings of names, and usually joined to some word 
descriptive of the particular burgh, or borough, or 

Soman oonqueron, wbo nflmed tiiMe hevenges pyrum and tidsra, 
Qrom wkich our modem names have been derived. The mi idem 
vord apple ia evidently from the Celtic avail, or <ibalh Hence 
ivaUmia, the Apple Qrohard, one of the ancient names of Glaeton- 
jvaej. See a fature page. 

^ See page 126. 

* Craw roads are generally distrngniahed by some distinotive 
appellation. It is well known that suicides were formerly buried at 
four-cross roads. The burial usually took place at night. The body 
was not placed into a coffin, but as soon as it was covered up a stake 
was driven into it through the ground. 

3 Leading from Azminster to Beaminster. 
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bury — in conformity with the general rule for the 
construction of Saxon place-names. They are all 
from the Anglo-Saxon burghy or beorh, which 
meant^ originally, safety, shelter, and afterwards 
a place of safety, a stronghold, a city. Old 
Verstegan sajs th&t by riff e, or biriff he, ^signifieth 
most properly to hide, and also to bury, which 
accordeth with the same sense ; for that burying 
is a hyding of the dead body in the earth.' 
Hence, the huge mounds which the old nations 
reared over their illustrious dead— just as we, at 
the present day, rear less mounds over the last 
resting-places of those dear to us — were called 
* byrighs, or beorghs, being as much to say as 
hyding-places.' And as these mounds resembled 
hills, their name became applied to hills and 
eminences of natural formation. Borough Farm, , 
Borough Bridge, and many other places, obtain 
their names from neighbouring barrows, which, 
in many cases, are the actual burying places of 
famous but long-forgotten personages of prlnu- 
tive times, ^ Seaborough, In Domesdry Seveberge, 

* Few travellers along the Yeovil arA Durston TJiulway cnn iuil to 
be struck with the ruined church upon the large barrow at Jj(;rou«;h 
Bridge. Collinson says of the barrow that 'lliough generally 
reckoned natural it seems to have been thrown up by haids for the 
purpose of a sepulchral tumulus. This opinion is coriolcrsiltd by 
the many battles which axo known to have been fought in these 

N 
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may be emphatically The Hill — se or sev being; 
the Anglo-Saxon definite article; Sadborough^ 
the Camp Hill, from saet, a camp ; Netherbury, 
from nether^^Xhe Downward, or Further Hill ; 
Stanbury (corrupted into Stammery), the Stony 
Hill, from stany a stone ;' Hembury, from hem^ 
— the Border Hill; Symon^sbury, Symonds's 



parts in very early times, by the tradition of the inhabitants, and by 
the instruments of war which b;ave been found in its vicinity unsimi- 
lar to those of modem ages. Add to this, the materials of which this 
barrow is composed are such as are not to be found within less than 
three miles of the place — namely, at Bed Hill, within the parish of 
Curry Hiral, being a stiff, very deep red clay. This mount stands 
on the east side of the river Parret, and has on it the ruins of an 
ancient chapel built in the form of a cross [in the perpendicular style 
of the fifteenth century]. Part of the tower and most of the main 
walls are still standing, and form a very singular and pioturesque 
object. It was dedicated to St. Michael, and occurs very early in 
the memorials of Athelney Abbey, to which it was appendant. It 
sustained mueh damage, though it was ruinous before, in the great 
rebellion of the last century [CoUinson wrote in 1791,] when Goring 
garrisoned this place with one hundred and twenty men, who fortified 
themselves in the ruins and made a most resolute defence against 
their assailants. But after the baittle of Langport, General Fairfax 
sending Colonel Okey with a detachment to reduce them, they were 
so intimidated with the summons and the rout which they had seen 
given to their fellows on Aller Hoor, just under the hill, that they 
inamediately surrendered. The field on which the mount and ruins 
stand is about eighteen acres.' * Hittory of Somerset.* 

^ See page 66. A branch from the British and Boman road near 
Winyard's Gap, after crossing Beaminster Down, passed over Stan- 
bury Hill to -Axminster, where it joined the main lines of the 
Ikeneld and Fosse. — See *Book of the Axe* Chapter 1. 
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HUl — from a proper name ; Sidbury, the Hill by 
the Sid;* Chiselborough, from ceosel, the Gravel 
Hill — ceosel being also the original of chesil, the 
Chesil Bank^ near Weymouth* 

Applied to cities and towns, which were all an- 
ciently called burhs, the words Burgh^ Borough, 
and Bury signify a high or a chief place*— -such 
as Edinburgh, contracted from Edwinesburoh, as 
it is called by Simon of Durham, — ^Edwin having 
been one of the Saxon kings during the Heptar- 
chy ; Salisbury, from Searobyriff, the translation 
into Saxon of the earlier British name of CorbiO" 
din, the Dry City, or Fortress; Shaftesbury, from 
Sceaflesbyrig, the Town of the Shaft, or the 
Town of Spears, or of Arrows, the Caer Palladwr 
of the Britons — Caer Palladwr being British for 
the same tiling. Burgh- Walter, the ancient name 
of Bridgewater, changed into Brigg- Walter, and 
thence into its present form, is the burgh, or 
town, of Wahcin, or Walter de Douay, on whom 
it was conferred by the Conqueror. 

By, as a termination, is said by some writers to 
be a contraction of bury. But it is undoubtedly 

' See page 19. 

' I need bardly say that our word horough if deriyed firom tbig 

source. 
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a different word — a word used by the Anglo- 
Saxonsy but of Danish importation. It is found 
only in the Northern and Eastern parts of Eng- 
land^ where the Danish settlements were most 
numerous. It is nearly equivalent to tun and 
ham^ and seems to be identical with the Welsh ty 
— ^a habitation^ an enclosed place. Among the 
names in which it occurs is Derby, the Habitation 
on the Water — from the Celtic dwr, the root of 
Derwent, the name of the stream upon the banks 
of which Derby stands.^ 

Ham appears to have nes^rly the same significa- 
tion as tun. It was often applied to a farm, and 
to enclosed land/ but it is commonly understood 
to mean, more especially, a Home, or a Dwelling- 
place, and, in its enlarged sense, a collection of 
dwellings — a village, or a town. It is, indeed, 
the root of our modern words home and hamlet^ 
and these help to explain its original meaning. 
It is extensively employed in local designations, 
and often forms, as usual in Anglo-Saxon, a 
portion of names composed of two words or 
syllables — one of them oi general meaning, such 

See pages 26, 27, and 43. 

^Th«re is more ihan one example in tlie neighbourhood of 
Colyton. 
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as Ham, and the otiier parHcular, or descriptive. 
Thus we have Eastham, High Ham, and Low 
Ham, obviously so called from their respective 
situations; Greenham, from grene-— the Green or 
Flourishing Place; Roundham, from rond, the 
Border Dwelling, with reference to its situation 
near Crewkeme ; Gittisham, the Ham of Gwitha, 
or Gwitha's Dwelling Place; "Wareham, from 
waer, the Residence at the Place for catching Fish ; 
and Winsham, perhaps from Win, the fairy,* or 
from win, pleasant, — the Pleasant Residence, or, 
most likely, from a personal name, — for there is 
an estate in the parish called Winard's, and 
Wynheardes Ham (Wynheard being a genuine 
Anglo-Saxon patronymic)- would almost certainly 
be contracted to Winsham, There were formerly 
families called Winard residing both in Somerset- 
shire and Devonshire, and it is not unlikely that 
their name is also the origin of Winyard^s Oap^ 
so often mentioned in these pages. Winyard, 
however, has been traced to the very different 
source of Wvneard, Anglo-Saxon for a vineyard, 
and it was brought forward in the discussion 
about the cultivation of the vine in this country 
which was carried on in the last century between 

' See page 95. 
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Dainfli Batruigton» Dr. Peggei and others* It 
teems odd that the fact of our having had vine-* 
yards in ancient times should ever have been 
disputed, there being so many proofs, in authentic 
documents, of their subsistence. But the great 
argument of Daines Barrington was, like that of 
Sir Robert Atkyns, in his ' Ancient and Present 
state of Gloucestershire 9* that the word vinea, in 
Domesday Book and elsewhere, meant an Apple 
Orchard — a translation which appears to be not 
justified by facts* The probability is, that vine- 
yards were found in England as late as the 
fifteenth century. But the English wines were al« 
ways, from the nature of the climate, very inferior 
to those of tbe Continent, and the chief produce 
of the vineyards was verjuice, an article exten* 
sively used in ancient culinary preparations* The 
* Journal of Works at Windsor Castle^' preserved 
among the Exchequer Records, includes the ac- 
counts of the Keeper of the Vineyards at Windsor 
Castle in the reign of Henry III, and details every 
operation from planting, grafting, and manuring 
the vines, till the fruit was pressed, the casks were 

I 

made, and the wine was barrelled. But Winyard's 
Gap must have been a very ungenial spot for a 
production now regarded as peculiarly one of the 



#1 
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'sunny south/ and it is dif&cult to suppose that 
the argument was much benefited by the local 
name of Winyard, the origin of which is much 
more likely to be found in a personal name^ as I 
have suggested. The Gap needs no explanation. 
But to return from this digression. 

Hamdtm is undoubtedly the most interesting of 
the various places in this district with which the 
word ham is associated. It is situated about five 
miles from Crewkerne and the same distance from 
Ilchester, and has for many centuries been cele- 
brated for its quarries^ which have supplied the 
stone for most of the churches and public build- 
ings within a wide circuit of the surrounding 
country. But to antiquaries and others interested 
in the remains of the Past, its most attractive 
features are its vast intrenchments, which are 
three miles in circumference (following the shape 
of the hill), and enclose an area of two hundred 
and ten acres. They are undoubtedly of British 
origin, and there is abundant proof of their having 
been employed and adapted by the tlomans.^ 

Generations had passed away, at the commence* 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon period of our history, 
since the original British word diity the Hill 

See 'Book rfiho Axe! ]^tLge 34. 
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Fortress, — emphatically the great fortification of 
the locality — was the sole designation of the spot. 
In time, there was a cessation of the fierce wars 
which had so long prevailed between the Saxon 
~* auxiliaries ' and those whom they had come over 
to protect, and the new race became the possessors 
of the country. By and by a Saxon settlement 
was formed about the old fortified hill. It was 
known by the general term of Ham, a dwelling 
place, and thus the compounded British and 
Saxon name of Hamdin, Hamdun,^ or Hamdon^ 
became thenceforth the designation of the hill 
itself.' 

And what a fund of profitable thought the old 
hill supplies to him who is capable of its ap- 
preciation! Standing upon the solemn spot, 
surrounded by the vestiges of races and of genera- 

^ Ihm, as I have stated before, is Saxon for a billi derired from 
the British din. 

* This idea originated with the Be v. W. A. Jones, of Taunton. It 
is very carious to perceive how often words in different hinguages 
meaning the same thing, have become successively and accumulO' 
tiveUf applied to the same locality, — the same ideas as to the 
propriety of the name evidently suggesting themselves to the people 
who succeeded each other in the occupation of the country, and who 
accordingly used their own word in addition to the former name, 
the meaning of which might have been at first unknown to them. 
HtLmdon Sill is an instance of this, and many more striking instances 
could easily be adduced. 
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tions of which no records can be found, — ^himself 
a mere unit in the grand chain of events, — lie 
becomes overpowered by his reflections on the 
local changes since the foot of man first pressed 
the turf. The opening scene of the mighty 
drama, as far as he can tell, and as far as it 
presents itself to his imagination, displays a fierce 
and painted savage tribe waging war upon oppos- 
ing tribes as fierce and as savage as itself, and 
taking advantage of the natural formation of the 
hill as a stronghold for defence and as a command- 
ing situation for attack. Very rude, but very 
formidable, are the instruments of warfare, and 
very curious are the tactics of those who employ 
them ! Very strange is the tongue of those armed 
groups which lounge about the newly-formed 
intrenchments ! 

By a process in his abstracted mind which may 
be likened to the changes of dissolving views, 
long ages fade confusedly away, and generation 
after generation of those hostile tribes is born and 
dies. And then come scenes of awful strife again 
— but this time with a foreign foe — ^as at last the 
mental picture settles definitely down into a new 
and a more extraordinary subject. The Roman 
legions are now encamped upon the spot, in dl 
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the pride and panoply of their stupendous power; 
and the remnants of the old painted tribes, no 
longer at war among themselves, have not only 
submitted to the invaders, but are gradually 
acquiring their habits and their civilization. 

Again the picture becomes confused by the 
same mental phantasmagoric operations as before, 
while the Roman might and grandeur are fading 
with the fleeting centuries. And the subsiding 
into distinctness shows a 'view' in which the 
figures in the foreground are neither Britons nor 
their conquerors^ For the Romans have departed. 
The poor, confiding aborigines, disunited among 
themselves, have been conquered yet again. 
The warriors of another race now man the ram- 
parts, and the country, far and wide, is in the 
hands of its Saxon conquerors, who are settling 
peacefully down, — ^alas but for a little while! — 
after the turmoil and the bloodshed of so many 
generations. 

The scene prepares to shift again. But the 
reverist is abruptly startled by the shrill whistle 
of a railway engine in the rich vale below. 
And thus the charm is rudely broken. Thus 
the Past subsides into the Present. Thus 
does reverie merge once more into the sober re- 
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cognition of actuality ! And the gazer looks 
beyond the old intrenchments and the scenes of 
industry now being enacted within thejn, upon a 
landscape rich, in many places, in historical 
associations, and for scenic effect unequalled, as a 
whole, for many a mile. A large portion of the 
fair county of Somerset lies stretched as on a map t 
beneath him. Four score of parish churches and 
some three hundred miles of glorious country are 
within his ken' — extending into Wiltshire on the 
one hand and into Devonshire on the other, with 
a glimpse of Dorset in the rear^ and of the blue 
mountains of Wales in the opposite direction. 
It is indeed a spot with which the Present and 
the Past are strangely linked ! 

Along the line of recently constructed railway 
from which the whistle to which I have just 
alluded so often screams across Ham ^ Hill, occur 
some places of but trifling moment at the present 
day, but of vast importance in connection with 
the grand historical events of which they are the 
scene, and the memory of which, apart from 
records, is written indelibly in their names. No 
student of his country*s history can need to 
be reminded of Athelnejif the Prince's Island 

^ Collinson's ' Somerset' 
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(^thelinga-eig^ )y a place s6 sacred as the refuge 
of our greatest king — as the ark, as it were, of our 
national freedom.. There, in that secluded spot 
which the hand of Cultivation had not essayed 
to touch ; — there among the unreclaimed morasses 
and the deadly swamps, — among the willowwoods 
where the wild swine herded and the red deer 
ranged;* — there, through the long winter months, 
in a herdsman's hut, was sheltered Alfred, — Al- 
fred, the great treasure of his people, the great 
glory of all time ! The crown had been struck 
by an invader from his anointed head. The blood 
of his darling subjects had been shed like water. 
His kingdom had become a prey to the ruthless 
Danes. The freedom which he was so anxious to 
promote had given place to the most wretched 

^ lAf^, the name of the parish adjoining to Athehoej, is evidently 
a contraction of ^theUnga'Cig, 

2 In the year 1826, in digging the foundations of a new bridge at 
Borough Bridge, near Athelney, the workmen found a fine pair 
of stag's horns embedded in the soil among shells and marine and 
fresh water exuviae, and at the depth of seventeen feet below the 
surface of the adjoining land. 'This,' says Mr. Phelps, in his 
' Observations on the Somersetshire Turbaries* * is a decisive proof 
of the vast accumulation of deposit over this tract ot land since the 
time of Alfred, when, it is recorded, the country around Borough 
Bridge was a deep morassy lake, with stags abounding in its vicinity.' 
The horns thus brought to light, after an immolation since, at least, 
the days of Alfred, are (or were) preserved at the King Alfred Inn, 
St Borough Bridge. 
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serfdom. The Christianity of which he was 
so great an ornament was in danger of disappear- 
ing, and the island was likely to become, once 
more, the scene of the debasing superstitions of 
the northern Thor and Odin ! 

Absorbed by the thoughts which such a posture 
of affairs was sure to induce, no wonder that the 
exiled monarch shoidd neglect the unkingly 
duties which his hostess, in ignorance of his rank, 
had one day imposed upon him, and that he 
should, in consequence, be visited with the 
waspish outburst so familiar to us all, but now 
newly rendered in genuine 'Zummerzet:' — 

Cas'n thee mind the keaks, man. 

An' doos'n zee 'em bum ? 
I'm boun' thee's eat 'em vast enough, 

As zoon as 'tis thj tum!^ 

But the crownless king was not entirely 
abandoned. There remained a faithful few who 
had found concealment with him in the wilderness, 
— ^who adhered to him in all his trials, rather than 
submit to the invader's yoke, — and who assisted 
him successfully to plan the means of soon 
regaining all that had been lost — of restoring 
peace and freedom to his people — and of laying 
the foundation of many of the glorious institu- 

» Rihn's Edition of Asser's * Ufe of Alfred* page 60. 

O 
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tions which, descending through a thousand years, 
are still so dearly valued ^nd so jealously main- 
tained. Intense was the enthusiasm with which 
Alfred was received by the men of Wessex, who 
had supposed him dead, when he met them, by 
appointment, at Egbert's Stone, near the present 
village of Yatton. Awful was the carnage among 
the Danes whom he afterwards encountered at 
Slaughterford, in the forest of Sehvood, ^ hard by, 
and most interesting and characteristic were the 
subsequent proceedings. I pass over the romantic 
but I fear the unfounded story of Alfred's visit to 
the Danish camp disguised as a minstrel,' and will 
briefly allude to the ultimate submission of the 
Danes to the wonderful prowess of the Saxon 

^ SeUoood is from the Anglo-Saxon sel, large and toudu, a wood — 
the Large Wood. It had received a name in British of similar 
ngnification, namely, Coit mawr. But seal, in Anglo-Saxon, is a 
willow tree, so that Sekoood might also mean a Willow Wood, and, 
indeed it is called, in an ancient manuscript referred to by Tomer, 
sylva solicit, 

2 This romantic story, which it is really a pity to doubt, so 
interwoven is it with all our eailiest and pleasantest notions of 
Anglo-Saxon history, rests on the authority of Ingulf, and is not 
mentioned by Asser, the friend and biographer of Alfred. The true 
hero of a similar story was doubtless Anlaf, a Danish leader, who, in 
the disguise of a minstrel, visited the camp of Athelstan before the 
famous battle of Brunenburgh fought at Axminster in 836. See the 
*Booh of the Axe* for a full account of this most important and 
sanguinary contest. 



King, and to the interesting conditions imposed 
upon them. Guthrum, the Danish chief, was to 
withdraw his people from Wessex, in return for 
territories in another part of the country, and he 
and his army were to submit to be baptised. 
Accordingly, to Alfred*s camp at Aller^ came 
Guthrum, with thirty of his nobles, and * there 
king Alfred,' says Asser, * receiving him as his son 
by adoption, raised him up from tlie holy laver of 
baptism, on the eighth day, at £^ villa named 
JVedmore, where the holy chrism was found upon 
him.' Wed is Anglo-Saxon for to pledge (the 
root of our modern verb to wed), and thus we 
see that the name of the locality at which the 
pledge of the Danes for the performance of their 
part of this treaty was so solemnly given, may be 
taken as a striking corroboration of the historical 
accounts. 

Alfred, when his power had become fully 
established, was not the man to forget the locality 



^ Aller is from aldor, a Prince, or from aleTi an alder — so called 
either from Alfred's camp, or from its being famous for alder trees; 
The village of Aller is near Athelnej, and it is situated upon Aller 
Moor. 

^ The chrismal was a white hnAx cloth, put upon the head at the 
administration of baptism and allowed to remain for eight days, when 
i was formally rec^OTcd and the ceremony thereby completed. 
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in which he had found protection in less happy 
times, nor to be unmindful of the Providence 
which had so signally preserved him. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 888, he founded an abbey at 
Athelney, and richly endowed it with lands/ 
Near the site of the abbey was found imbedded 
in the soil, some years ago, an imdoubted relic 
of the glorious old Saxon King. It was an 
ornament of gold — ^an amulet, perhaps, — ^in the 
form, somewhat, of a modem locket, with flowers 
engraved on one side, and on the other side a 
figure, apparently that of the virgin, siurounded 
with the inscription * Aelfred me Juet gewercan* 
— Alfired caused me to be made. But of the 
original abbey not one stone remains upon an- 
other. The ravages of time, and the changes of a 
thousand years, are sufficient to account for the 
fact, that he who to-day should wander to the 
sacred spot, could form no idea beyond that which 

^ ' Among tihe oiher good deeds to which his thoughts were n^ht 
and day tamed, he ordered that two monasteries should be built, 
one Cor monks at Athdney, which is a place surzoanded by impass- 
able inarshftH and riTers, where no one can enter but by boats, or by 
a bridge laborionsly constmcted between two other heights; at the 
western end of which bridge was erected a strong tower, of beaatiiiil 
work, by command of the afioresaid king; and in this monastery he 
eolleeted monks of all kinds, from every quarter, and placed them 
tfaersin.' [The other monastery was at Shaftesbury.] Aaser^s ^Lifk 
pf Alfred^ 
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his imagination might afford him, of the once 
stately structure which originated in the mis- 
fortunes and in the piety of Alfred.^ So truly 
apostrophises the poet : — 

' Work on at your cities and temples, proud man. 
Build high as ye may, and strong as ye can; 
But the marble shall crumble, the pillar shall fall, 
And Time, old Time, shall be King over all ! ' 

Upon the site of the abbey — that site being 
some raised ground in the midst of the wide 
moor, — ^and at the distance of a few 'hundred 
yards from the junction of the rivers Parret and 
Tone, there is -a monument which bears the 
following inscription : — 

* King Alfred the Gre?it, in the year of our 
Lord 879, having been defeated by the Danes, 
fled for refuge to the forest of Athelney, where 
he lay concealed from his enemies for the space 
of a whole year. He soon after regained posses- 
sion of his throne, and in grateful remembrance 
of the protection he had received, under the favor 

^ In ploughing the field at the site of the abbey, coins and relics 
of the building itself are from time to time turned up: The tenant 
of Athelney fiEunu lately showed me several coins thus discovered — 
two or three of them evidently Saxon, and the rest of a much more 
recent date; and he had also preserved some fragments of encaustie 
tile, and two pr three stones from the head of a window of th^ 
perpendicular period. 
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of Heaven, erected a monastery on this spot and 
endowed it with all the lands contained in the 
Isle of Athelney. To perpetuate the memoriai 
of so remarkable an incident in the life of that 
illustrious prince, this edifice was founded by 
John Slade, Esq., of Mansel, the proprietor of 
Athelney Farm and Lord of the Manor of North 
PQtherton, A.D. 1801.' 

•There are some odd traditions current among 
the peasantry of the locality, who, speaking 
generally, manifest the profoimdest ignorance of 
the true history of the immortal king whose 
genius and patriotism are 'household words ^ 
among the educated. A local rustic gravely 
informed me, on a recent visit, that the monument 
just referred to was erected to the memory of 
* Bwonypart,' and that an aged cottager, hard by, 
could recollect when the 'wold king lived there, 
and could tell a good deal about 'en, if he was 
a-minded to V tempora ! mores ! ' 

' Ab a set off to this, an inn at Biurrough Bridge is called ' the 
King Alfred Inn/ I of course visited it when in the neighbourhood, 
.and in the expectation of a reply of a similar character to that of the 
rustic giren in the text, I inquired, is a room full of kitchen-guests, 
idiy the inn had receired its title. To my surprise, a person who 
appeared to be a journeyman carpenter, stood up, and with a 
searching look and in a somewhat contemptuous tone of voice, 
faid >— ' Did you neyer read the history of England, Sir, that you put 
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Muchelney is the name of a village and parish 
ih the moorlands, about a mile and a half from 
Langport, and near the junction of the He, the 
Ivel, and the Tone. Its original SaXon iotm was 
Micelen-eg, the Great Island — * large Michelney,* 
as Drayton calls it,— and in common with Meare, 
Thorny (thorn-ig, Thorn Island,) Zoyland (see- 
londi the Sea Land — -the land once sea), Langport 
(from the Celtic llongborthy a harbor for ships), 
and many similar names, it conveys an idea of the 
condition of the broad Somersetshire lowlands in 
ancient times. Before history began, those low- 
lands were doubtless covered by the sea, which 
formed shallow creeks and estuaries up which the 
tide-waves rolled.* Gradually becoming filled up 

us such a question?' I need not add that I was quite as much 
gratified as I was surprised, and that I did not hesitate to express 
what I felt. 

^ The various names of Glastonbury are admiratble indices to the 
state of that locality, and. of the moorlands generally, at the different 
periods at which the names were successirely applied. First in 
chronological order we find Yn^s-Avallon, the Island of Apple-trees. 
Next comes Yti^s-Wythyn (ioytrin is a form olw^) the Island in 
the midst of Bogs and Marshes, Then, Aber-glastont the ' Mouth' 
of the river Brue, flowing, with ' blue waves,' into the mere, or lake, 
or swampy- ground. All these are Celtic names< The Saxons 
dropped dber and added hyriff to Glastonf making the GlasUnga^ 
hyrig of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle— the original of the modem 
Glastonbury. [See a paper by the £ev. W. A. Jones in one of the 
volumes of the Somerset Archaeological Society.] Glastonbury U 
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by the growth of weeds and by the deposits of 
alluvial soil washed down from the hill sides, they 
presented, in the times of the Saxons, a vast 
extent of morass and bog, inaccessible in many 
places, but studded here and there with drier and 

traditumarilj said to be the spot at which the first missionaries to 
the Britons planted the standard of Christianity in this country. 
But with this account are mixed up the legend of the famous Glaston- 
bury thorn and other absurdities calculated to throw serious doubt 
upon it. [See page 98.] Certain^t is, howerer, that a Christian tem- 
ple was reared at Glastonbury at a very early period, and that during 
the middle ages the locality was feunous throughout Christendom for 
its magnificent abbey, which was ruled by a brilliant succession of 
sixty abbots, and which has left abundant evidence of its extent and 
grandeur in the crumbling walls which fanaticism has Touchsafed to 
spare. The property of this princely abbey was immense; and quite 
commensurate with its riches were its charities and hospitality. An 
old rhyme thus describes the industry of one of its abbots : — 

' Still feurm to farm, and park to park, 

H e added year by year. 
Prom hills that heard the soaring lark 

To lonely marsh and mere; 
But still they cried " the space is small 

For amitred abbot of Glaston Hall I '^ 

Those who are not so enamoured of the present as to be unable to 
see something good in the past, — those who, at least, hare some re- 
spect for the devoted andjpriieHeal piety of their forefathers, — and 
those who have the taste to appreciate the unequalled ecclesiastical 
architecture of what, with such evidence to the contrary, are 
thoughtlessly called ' the dark ages'— regard Glastonbury as sacred 
ground, to which a pilgrimage is as devotedly made as of old, but 
under different feelings and foi^ a different object. Long may the 
hands of the Despoiler be kept from the further profanation of the 
spot I 
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more fertile spots, which might have been likened 
to the oases of the eastern deserts. He who, 
during a winter's flood, — notwithstanding that so 
many ages have passed away, and that so great a 
change has been effected by human industry and 
skill — should now cast his eye across the broad 
lowland moors and behold nought but 

* Water, water, everywhere/ 

could have no difSculty in realising to himself 
a faithful picture of the physical character of the 
locality at the remote period to which I have 
referred.^ 

King Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred, was 
hardly inferior to his immortal ancestor in all that 
constitutes monarchical wisdom and patriotic 
virtue. Endeared to him must naturally have 
been every spot associated with the memory of his 

1 * The moors are in general on a level with the sea at high water / 
and in ordinary tides; and they are considerably below it during the « 
high spring and equinoctial tides. They are secured from inundation 
by strong banks, called sea walls, extending along the shore of the 
Bristol Channel and the sides of the rivers, the mouths of which are 
secured by sluice and flood gates against the influx of the tide. The 
moors are now enumerated as a matter of historical cariosity, since 
the traces of the morasses are rapidly disappearing, and luxurious 
meadows and pastures are succeeding these barren wastes. The coun- 
try is now intersected by good roads, and the health of the inhabitants 
[formerly much efifected by agues and the marsh feverj is greatly 
improved.* Phelps's 'Somerset,* page 49. 
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departed relative, and more especially the spot at 
which that relative had found ^a refuge in the 
time of trouble.' Muchelney^ in the vicinage of 
the monastic fane erected at Athelney, was selected 
by the grandson for the foundation of a similar 
institution *for the good of the soul of his 
brother Edwin/ and for the removing from his 
own distracted conscience of the one dark 
stain with which it was unhappily overcast. 
For Athelstan, famous as he afterwards became, 
was neither exempted from human frailties nor 
uninfected, it should seem, with the semi-bar- 
barity of the age in which he lived. On his 
election to the sovereignty, a show of rebellion 
had been manifested by certain of the nobles, who 
were accordingly punished, and who, in revenge, 
as the old chroniclers appear to believe, contrived 
to implicate the king's brother Edwin, and to 
'prevail on a mind distracted by various cares, and 
forgetful of a brother's love, to expel the youth 
— an object of pity even to strangers.'-^ In spite 
of the most earnest asseverations of his innocence, 
the young prince, with a refinement of cruelty 
hardly explicable in a man so generally humane 
as Athelstan, was condemned to be sent to sea in 

* William of Malmesbury. ^ 
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a crazy boat, without sails or oars, and attended 
by a single servant. For some time the doomed 
boat was seen to hover about the coast between 
Whitsand and Dover. Those who watched it 
from the shore in the evening and went sorrow- 
fully homewards as the night closed moodily in — 
who shuddered on their pillows when they heard 
the winds increase in the darkness and the sea roll 
angrily upon the beach — who hastened at the 
day-dawn to strain their eyes into the offing, — 
found the lifeless body of the prince brought 
ashore in the crazy boat which the faithful menial 
had managed to paddle with his feet. He related 
that during the night his master, in despair, had 
cast himself into the raging waters, and that his 
body had been rescued when alas! too late. 
Remorse soon seized the king. For seven years 
he endured a self inflicted penance, and the stately 
abbeys of Muchelney in Somerset, and Middleton 
(now Milton Abbas), in Dorset, were the outward 
and visible results of his contrition. At the 
Dissolution, Muchelney shared the common fate of 
the monastic establishments. But enough of its 
ruins remains at the present day to attest the 
architectural grandeur to which the generations 
which succeeded Athelstan in time had raised it; — 



^._ 
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for it would be vain to expect that much of the ori- 
ginal building could be traced af^er the destroying 
influences of so many centuries.* It will gratify 
the curious, however, to learn, that walled into a 
house on the northern side of the magnificent 
parish church, there is a fragment of the original 
structure in the shape of a small statue of an 
ecclesiastic, within a niche bearing all the 
unmistakable characteristics of Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship.* 

What may be called double names are of fre- 
quent occurrence in local nomenclature, the 

^ The Benedictine abbey of Muchelney was dedioated to St. Peter 
and St, Paul. It was founded in 969 and richly endowed. William 
of Worcester describes it as a large and fine structure. The church 
was one hundred and fifty-six feet long, and forty-five feet broad. The 
length of the cloister was eighty-one feet and its breadth fifty-one. 
Fart of the building is now occupied as a farm house, and very 
extensive foundations are not unfrequently dug up. The sacred spot 
is sheltered and ornamented by magnificent elms, which impart to it 
the character of solemnity and repose, and form a striking contrast 
to -the bare moorlands around it. At the Dissolution, the yearly 
revenues of the abbey were estimated at £498 16 3^. Henry YIII. 
in the twenty-ninth year of his reign, granted to Edward Earl of 
Hertford the abbey and manor of Muchelney, with the manors of 
Drayton and Weston, Hiddleney, Langport and Othery, Yamhill, 
West Camel, Downshead, Isle Abbots, Ilminster, Dcombe, Fivehead, 
Chipstaple, Ivell (Yeovil), Ildhester, Milton, and Marston, most of 
which had belonged to the monastery. 

* I trust solely to memory in thus deeignatiDg this interesting and 
ancient sculpture, for my inspection of it was very hasty and under 
the unfavorable cireumstanoe of a heavy fall of rain. 
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second name being generally explanatory of 
ownership in the middle ages, or of something in 
connection with ecclesiastical afl&irs. Thus we 
have royal burghs distinguished as in Melcombe 
Regis — Melcombe from the British moel^ a 
conical hill, or a bare hill, and cwm^ a valley, as 
already explained.* The names of the original 
manorial owners^ are thus extensively perpetuated. 
I have, at page 30, given an instance in Vendomer^ 
and I may here select, in addition, Henford 
Matravers^ Newton Sormonville; Cricket Mai- 
herbie — Cricket, perhaps, from crecca, a ravine ;' 
Hatch Beauchamp;* Haselbury Plucknet;' Curry 

^ Begal ownership is also indicated by the numerousl^Xingstons. 
> See page 42. 

s It is not known when the Malherbie family became possessed of 
this manor, which in Domesday is surveyed under the single name 
of Cruchet, • 

* Hatch, a word still^in use in the provincial dialects, is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon haeca,a gate, or an entrance. It seems to 
mark the site of one of the gates of the ancient forest of Neroche. 
We are told in Domesday that 'Bobert holds of the earl Hacke.* Its 
second name was added soon after the compilation of that record, 
when the manor became vested in the powerful family of Beau- 
ehamp, or Bello Campo, the founder of which came over with 
William the conqueror. Shepton JBeauchamp also indicates the 
ownership of this influential family. Shepton is from the Anglo- 
Saxon seep, a sheep, and ttin, — the Sheep I'ann. 

^ Hflielbiiry is called in Domeeday Halberge, and the manor is 

P 
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Kivel and Curry Mallet — Curry, perhaps, from 
cerre^ bending or turning, and ea, water.' 

^urrejed u beloDg;ing to Brumar, a Saxon thane. In the reign of 
Heniy III., the manor was giren by the king to Ahin JPIitgieneft^ 
ftom whom its second name, now written 'Plncknet,' is deriyed. 
It had prerionslj belonged to the Marshalls, a branch of the fanulj 
of the Earl of Pembroke, and it was confiscated on account of 
William Marshall's having been oonoemed in a rebellion against ihe 
king, of which Simon de Montford, Earl of Leicester, was the leader; 
A still earlier owner was William Eitz Walter, who, in the twelfU^ 
oentiirj, founded at Haselbury a monastery for regular canons, which 
was destroyed in the baronial contentions. His son and heic 
assumed the name of de Haselber^e, from this manor, the place of 
hia residence. The son of this person had sU his manors confiscatect 
and was himself hanged at Sherborne, for having joined a mutinous 
society in arms against Sang John. Alan Plugenet obtained fron^ 
Henry III. a charter for a weekly market at Haselbury, on Mon- 
days—a market of which every trace has for centuries disappeared. 
In the middle of the twelfth century, Haselbury was famous for 
being the residence uf a hermit, Wulfric by name, who was regarded 
as a saint and a prophet,^and in those capacities was risited by 
princes and nobles, who regarded his prophesies with the utmost 
reyerence.T^ Of Stephen he foretold the possession of the throne, an^ 
of Henry I., another of his visitors, ne foretold the death. He lived 
near tbe church, and when he, died, in 1154,1 he was buried in 
his cell by Bobert, bishop of Bath and Wells.^ The monks of Mon- 
tacutefpetitioned that the body might be removed to their chapeL 
But Osbern, the officiating priest of Haselbury, was not disposed to 
part with a treasure almost as valuable in death as in life. The 
body was accordingly removed to the parish church, where it was 
finally interred near the altar. Pijgrims, for ages afterwards, visited 
the tomb, and an aisle of the church to this day bears the venerated 
name of the long-forgotten saint. 

* Curry Bivel is surveyed in Domesday under the name of Churi, 
^khard Bevel, or Bivel, became possessed of the manor in the reign 
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Ecclesiastical ownership is denoted in Preston, 
from the Anglo-Saxon preost, a priest ; Bishops- 
ton, the ancient name of Montacute;* Isk 

of Billiard T, ' He was,' says OolUnson, ' a person of great not^, 
and sheriff of Devon and Cornwall for several successive years.' The 
founder of the Mallet family was William !Mallet, who distingruished 
himself at the battle of Hastings under William, and was one of 
those who were deputed to see the body of Harold decently interred. 
the possessions of the Mallet family also included Shepton Mallett. 

^ The earliest names by which Montacate is known are Lodegaref- 
bury and Logderesdone, or similar names derived from Logwar, its [> 
Saxon owner, whose name was for centuries preserved upon a pillar ) 
in the burying-ground of Glastonbury Abbey, where he was interred. 
^e is supposed to have been a prelate — a circumstance to which^is 
attributed the change of the name of Lodegaresbury into that of Bis- ^ 
copsion. The chief tithing and one of the streets are still denominated 
by the ecclesiastical name. At the time of Domesday Book, Monta- 
cute was held by Bobert Earl of Morton, who had received it from 
the monks of Athelney in exchange for the manor of Caundel. The 
Earl fixed his residence at * Biscopston,' where, says Collinson, ' th0 
aouteness of the hill whereon he built, and the circumstance of 
Drogo de Montagu (a JSTorman chieftain so sumamed from his 
ancestors' abode in France) being his confidential friend and assis- 
tant in all his enterprises, as well as first castellan of his castle* 
determined him to assign to the spot the denomination which it 
still preserves.' William Earl of Morton, son of Earl Bobert, built, 
at the foot of * the steep hill,' a priory for black cluniac monks, and 
endowed it, among other princely gifts, with the borough and 

Market of Montacute, with the orchards and vineyards (see 

page 143) next to his demesne and with the^air at Samden* 

Montacute was once famous for a market for leather. But it is now 
an inconsiderable place, without business pretensions of any kind. 
It is situated in a lovely spot, surrounded by wood-covered emi- 
nences, and its most attractive object is Montacate House, the seat of 
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Abbots^ which belonged to the abbey of Muchel- 
ney; Milton Abbas; and Hewish Episcopi — 
Hewish from^the Anglo-Saxon hus, a house^ a 
residence. 

In like manner we find an association with the 
patron saint — the saint to whom the church was 
dedicated, — as in Creech Saint Michael ;^ Stoke 
Saint Gregory; Buckland Saint Mary; and 
Hinton Saint George — Hinton most likely from 
hceriy the root, also, of Henley y and tun, — the 
Place, or tun, for Rearing Poultry. 

The word Buckland deserves a moment*s con-^ 
sideration, for it is of frequent occurrence as a 
local name. Buck is from the Anglo-Saxon hoc, 
which means a beech tree. Buckland, therefore, 
in some cases, means the Land of Beech Trees. 
But hoc is also Anglo-Saxon for hooky and 
Buckland means, more frequently, Bookland 
(Boclond), that is, land not held in right of 

the family of Fhelips — a family originally from Wales (about the 
time of Edward I.) and resident for many years at Barrington. 
The noble Elizabethan mansion was built by Sir Thomas Phelips. 
It was commenced in 1580 and finished in 1601. It received some 
damage in the civil wars, when its valuable library was burned. 
But the repairs and rebuildings of more peaceful times have 
,' brought it to be regarded as one of the finest country residences 
in England. 

' See page 125. 
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possession, or in serfdom^ but conveyed by a 
charter committed to writing, or to a. book — 
hereditary freehold, in fact, severed from the 
Folcland, or Common, by an act of the Govern- 
ment, and granted by the. Saxon Kings to their 
thanes or nobles, free of all fief, fee, fines, or any 
* vulgar ' service whatever. Such was the manor 
of Buckland Saint Mary, which in Domesday 
is surveyed under the title of lands belonging to 
the king's thanes, or personal attendants. 

My definition of Hinton and Henley reminds 
me that I have as yet left unnoticed, except 
incidentally, a source of local names as naturally 
adopted by the first settlers as that of soils or 
that of natural objects — napiely, living creatures. 
I have but little room to treat of this not unim- 
portant source, and perhaps, under any circum- 
stances the mention of a few of the names derived 
from it would be sufficient for illustration. 

The sheep (seep) is found in Shepton and in 
Shapwick ; the lamb in Lambton, and perhaps in 
Lambrook; the boar (efor) in Evershot, as before ^./^S' 
stated; swine in Swindon; the goat (goet) in 
Gatcombe, and perhaps in Yatton; the Ox in 
Oxenlease; the cow (buck) in Bickleigh ; the 
horse (hors) in Horselease, Horseford, and Wick- 
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ham, for wicg is also Anglo-Saxon for a horse ;^ 
the hound (hiind) in Houndsborough ; the hare 
(hara) in Harcombe; the fox in Foxhill and 
Foxhole ; the beaver in Beverley ;* the deer tribe ^ 
in Hartsbathy to be more particularly referred 
to presently, — in Deerpark, and in Hartgrovej 
the crane (cran) in Cranbome : the cuckoo in 
Cuckelspit, near Beckford Bridge; Jish (fisc) 
in Fishbume, and in Troutbeck — truhty a trout ; 
and even insects, as the beetle (wiega), perhaps in 
Wembury, Devon — Wieganbeorgh, the Beetles* 
Hill. 

The streams, like the woods, were naturally the 
prolific parents of Anglo-Saxon local names, 

^ In the West of England, Sail is a very common name for a 
£Gurmer's horse, and it is mentioned, in this sense, in Chaucer and in 
-Tusser. Mr. Halliwell, in his * I>icti(mary of Archaic and Provincial 
Worda^ s9lj%, that 'in Devonshire it is the common name of a field/ 
There is a Balls Farm at Axminster, and a Ballhays in the adjoining 
parish of Kilmington. 

' Beror Batches, the name of a locality near Axminster, may not, 
perhaps, be derived from the name of the long-exterminated beaver, 
for it is not in the immediate neighbourhood of a stream; There is 
a provincial word heaver, defined by the Bev. Mr. Barnes, in his 
Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, as 'the bushes or underwood growing 
out on the ditchless side of a single hedge.' And hever is also a 
luncheon. But I cannot undertake to say that the word applies, 
in either of these senses, to Bevor Batches, and all I can add is a 
definition of Ixttch, as used in the neighbourhood of Axminster~- 
namely, a rough copse on a hill-iide. 
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altHougb^ as I have before attempted to explain^ 
the streams themselves, as a general rule, retained 
the names, conferred upon them by a still earlier 
nation than that of the Saxons. I have already 
referred to ea, the Anglo-Saxon word for the 
general term water y for which it stands in many 
place-names, and also to see the great * reservoir of 
waters.' 

Becc, Br&c, and Burne, are nearly synonymous, 
meaning a little stream. Becc is rare in the West 
and frequent in the North of England. But we 
.have BecMoxd, near Membury and Axminster, 
the Ford through the Little Stream — the * little ^ 
stream ' being the Yare or Yarty, 

Broc appears in Wambfook, as already in- 
stanced, and we find it, also, in Millbrook, in 
Bruckland near Musbury, and in Furzebrook 
— the Brook which rises at Furzleigh, near 
Axminster.^ 

Burne, in various forms, is rather frequent in 
the West. It is characteristically associated with 
Winter borne, -a village near Dorchester, through 
which a copious * burne ' flows in ^ the wet ,' 
months' only — bursting forth annually in No- ' 
vember and ceasing to flow in the summer time. 

^ See page 138. 
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But it is comparatively rare in other districts* 
It rises at Bridehead, a name equally characteristic^ 
since bricle is^ no doubt from the Celtic pryd, 
season, or period, — y nant Bryd, the Season Brook, 
the Brook which flows in the Winter/ Sher- 
borne may be from Scir-burne, the County 
Burne — the stream which separates Somerset 
from Dorset. But scir is also clear, pure, and as 
in the Latin records and by the monkish histo- 
rians the old town is styled Fons Clarus, it must, 
I suppose, be Concluded that the Saxon name is 
merely equivalent to the Latin, and therefore 
that the true meaning of Sherborne is The Clear 
Spring.* 

Ford is a very common ending of place-names. 
The Saxons appear to have obtained it from the 
Celtic ffordf a road, a way, a passage. But they 
always confined it to a passage through a stream. 
An old distich tells us that 

' In ham, and ford, and ley, and ion. 
The most of English names do run;* 

and certainly ford is not of the least frequent 
occurrence, especially in the West of England — 
emphatically the land of * river, brook, and burne.' 

^ Hence, also, Bredy, in Long Bredy, Little Bredj, and other 
names. 

3 See ^utchins's * History of J)ornt: 
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This frequency of ford would be a proof — if 
pl-oof were wanting — of the scarcity of bridges in 
ancient times. The word is often found alone, 
marking places emphatically fords, as in Ford near 
Stockland;. but like leigh, and other words of 
general meaning, it is more commonly combined 
with descriptive words or syllables, as in the 
numerous Sandfords, Mudfords, and Bradfords 
(brad, broad). Among other examples ot ford 
may be' enumerated Tiverton, which is said to be 
corrupted from Twy-ford-ttin (two ford town J, 
with reference to the situation of the place be- 
tween the rivers Exe and Loman, through each of 
which was anciently a ford. Whitford is from 
wid, wide, — the Wide Ford ; Cuckford perhaps 
from cue, quick — the Quick or Rapid Ford; 
Wad ford, from waeden, to wade — the Ford that 
may be Waded;* and Stoford, from stow* — the 

' At the commencement of the present century, an interesting 
discover J of Koman remains was made at Wadford, near Neroche, (see 
page 33.) It was that of two tesselated pavements, of one of which 

* 

a beautifully executed lithograph is given in the first volume of the 
Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society. These 
pavements appear to have been the floors of the baths or sudatories 
of a Boman villa. Boman coins and ornaments have at different 
times been found at the same spot, and there is no doubt that a 
careful exploration would bring to light a rich mine of valuable 
antiquities illustrative of the domestic life and luxurious dviliaation 
of Boman- Britain. 
3 See page 127. 
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Dwelling at the Ford. Colyford, Sidford, Otte?- 
ford^ and others of the same class, explain 
themselves. But the most interesting among the 
local examples is Ford Abbey, — the example to 
which 1 proposed, at page 168 to revert.* For 
centuries before the foundation of the abbey by 
the Conqueror's niece, in 1148, and at a time 
when the spot on which its magnificent buildings 
subsequently stood was in the midst of marshes 
and wild woodlands — picturesque and solitary^— 
the name of that spot was Hertibaih, the Stag's 
Bathing-place.* That name, we may be sure, 
was not bestowed in mere caprice. It was doubt- 
less faithfully descriptive, and very suggestive and 
]}oetical it is< Let us imagine the time when the 
dense woods waved around the marsh through 
which the limpid river flowed; — those woods 
which once had been the shelter and the home of 
some ancient and long-perished tribe, and the 
scene, also, of many of the dread Druidic rites to 

^ In connection irith water, weUs and springs-heads were naturally 
given special names, which have passed into the names of the locali- 
ties around them — such as Askerswell, from an Anglo-Saxon proper 
name : DunkesweU, perhaps of a similar origin, although said by 
Polwhele, following Baxter, to be derived from the British; and 
Offwell— Offa's Well. 

' Lelond's * Collectanea,* toI. 1., pages 66, 67. 
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which I have before referred ! The Romans had 
come and gone, after four hundred eventful yearsf 
of rule, and the Britons were fleeing far away be- 
fore the advances of the Saxons, who were gradu- 
ally settling down in the localities of which' they 
found themselves successively the masters* In 
these dense old woods then roamed the badger and 
the wolf, while the bitteirn found a • dwelling ' in 
the adjacent marshland. Unmolested were the 
wild fowl in the river's limpid pools. The trout 
leaped joyously in the * stickles,' and the salmon 
showed his beauty in the* sunshine, though the 
prowling otter's haunt was in his vicinage. The 
wild hooting pf the horned owl in the darkness 
echoed sadly from the surrounding hills, on which 
the bustard and the black game roosted. And 
when the summer's sun uprose upon the scene, 
the ' harts ' had left their night-lair, — had shaken 
the dew-drops from their dainty sides, — and 
f panting for the water-brooks,' were wantoning 
through the forest glades to reach their favorite 
bathing place in the limpid Axe! And the Saxon 
peasant duly marked that favorite spot, and he 
conferred upon it the descriptive name of Herts- 
bath, by which for ages it was known. In 
Norman times, when the * hart ' had long disapT 
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peared before the unrelenting exterminations of 
* the lord of the fowl and the brute/ and when 
another conquering nation had become in turn 
the subduers of the people who had so successfully 
subdued, Hertsbath gave place to the simple 
and still Saxon name of Fordy which was trans- 
ferred to the monastic fane when reared upon the 
hartsbath's bank, and which, through so many 
changeful centuries, has come down to us 
imchanged ! ^ 

I have now gone over a considerable number of 
the numerous sources of the names of places in 
the Wqst of England, and have greatly exceeded 
the limits which I at first assigned to myself. 
The work has grown unconsciously beneath my 
hand, as my interest in it increased ; and I now 
lay down my pen with the conviction .that the 
subject, if pursued even to the trifling extent to 
which I am capable of pursuing it, may aflbrd a 
vast amount of information and delight both to 
him who writes and to him who reads. 

The great value of national history consists in 
its enabling us so fully to understand the Present, 
by an acquaintance with the Past, that we may 

' See ' <A0 Booh qf the Axe ' for a short historj of Ford Abbey 
— <nie of the most inteieBtuig moButio boildings in England. 
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pave the way for the improvement of the Future. 
The study of names conducts us at once to 
the beginning of history — to the very birth and 
infancy of the social system. Thus, by its 
means, may no trifling light be suffused through 
the mist of ages in which the solemn Past is 
enshrouded. 

I shall be content, therefore, after all that has 
been said, if I shall have assisted any of my 
readers to the belief that the study of a local 
name may result in the acquaintance with a 
useful fact. 
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